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Price) 


Lee Handbooks. 


** Books which contain more practical value than many volumes of ten 


times their bulk.”’ 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK 


Of 3000 Words often Mispronounced, and of Words as 
to which a choice of Pronunciation is allowed. By 
RICHARD SOULE and Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 
Price, 50 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
With an Appendix showing the Correct Use of 
sitions ; also a collection of Foreign Phrases. By 
Loomis J. CAMPBELL. Price, 50 cts. 


~ This compact little volume contains about 40,000 sy- 


nonymous words. 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION. 


Its Faults and Its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW P. 
PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. Comprising,— 1. Dr. Pea- 
body’s Lecture; 2. Mr. Trench’s Lecture; 3. Mr. 
Parry Gwynn's *‘ A Word to the Wise, or Hints on 
Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
4. Mistakes and [mproprieties in Speak- 
ing and Writing Corrected. Price, 50 cts 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Comprising a Complete Manual of Instruction for Pre- 
paring and Preserving Birds, Animals, and Fishes ; 
with a Chapter on Hunting and Hygiene ; together 
with Instruction for Preserving Eggs and Making 
Skeletons, and a Number of Valuable Recipes. By 
WALTER P, MANTON. Illustrated, 50 cts. 


INSECTS : 
How to Catch and How to Pre 
inet. Comprising a Manu 


re Them for the Cab- 
of Instruction for the 


HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION, 


and Other Typographical Matters. For the use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers, and holars. B 
MARSHALL T BIGELOW, Corrector at the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price, 50 cts. 


HINTS AND HELPS 
For those who Write, Print, or Read. By BENJAMIN 
DREW, Proof-reader. Price, 50 cts. 


HAND-BOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 


By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith 
(female) College, Northampton, Maas, Price, 50 cts. 


MANDBOOK OF ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. 


By WALTER K. Foses, with an Introduction by GEO. 
M. BAKER. Price, 50 cts, 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Price, 50 cts: 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH ; 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time and Eternity. With 
an Introduction by Taomas HILL, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Harvard University. Price, 50 cts, 


HANDBOOK OF WATER ANALYSIS. 


By Gro. L. AusTIN, M.D. Price, 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


With Practical Instructions in the Art for persons 
wishing to learn withoutan Instructor. Containin 


Indispensable for Primary Schools. 


HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
How to Tatk . Over 200 Iliustrations. . . 42 Cts. 
How to Write 


Over 150 Ilustrations . 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe, A. M., a of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are 

the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. 

Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most — reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading, Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. ' 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


Field-Naturalist. By WALTER P. MANTON. Lllus- a Description of Tools and Apparatus used, an 
trated, Price, 50 cents. explaining the Manner of Engraving the Varioes Monroe’s New Primer. pp. . 15 Cts. 
asses 0 ork; also ry 0 Art from 
FIELD BOTANY. its Origin to the Present Time.” By Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. 112 pp. - 20 
A Handbook for the Collector. Containing Instractions| EMERSON, Wood Engraver. New edition. Ilus- Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 160 pp. . . . 30 
trated. Price, $1.00. Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader. 2OSpp. .. .42 * 


for Gathering and Preserving Plants,and the Form 
ation of a Herbarium. Also Complete Instructions 
in Leaf Photography, Plant Printing, and the Skel- 
etonizing of Leaves By WALTER P. Manton.| By DOUGLAS FRAZAB? Classic size, $1.00. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. numerous Diagram@end Illustrations. 


For sale by ali Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Catalogue bgmail to any address. 


AGENTS WANTED ®¢r County and State to our SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, 


to whom liberal inducements will be made and exclusive territory 
given. Address “ Subscription Department” for particulars. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


PRACTICAL BOAT-SAILING. In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 


typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


4%-Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CoO., Philadelphia. 


With 


*“*“A MODEL OF MOST CLOSELY-PACKED EXCELLENCE.” ) 


The Clarendon Dictionary of the English Language. 


By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, Pronunciation by 8S. 8S. HALDEMAN, LL.D., 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University. Late Prof. Comp. Philology, Univ. of Penna. 


A handy word-book for ready reference. It is at once compact, capacious, clear, and easy to consult. It embodies the careful work of 
two most{competent, echolarly men. It gives the present usage of the language in spelling, pronunciation, and definitions. Phonetic re-spell- + 
ing furnishes an easy notation of pronunciation. 

The distinct Clarendon type of the Vocabulary enables the eye to find desired words quickly. 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


18mo, 372 pages. Specimen, 45 cts. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Two books. Elementary (54 cents); Review Manual ($1.25). 
GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER (75 cts.), and FIFTH BOOK OF CAESAR (30 cts.). 
PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR ($1.00.) ; 


19 Murray 8t., New York. 


uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
geaitey that belongs to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 333 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 
HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 


Newsdealers. 


DIXON’S 


FINE AMERICAN ‘ 


Graphite 
PENCILS. 


THE DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
CILS have now been in the market Ten Years. 
For Banks, Counting Rooms, Studios, Schools, Mills, and 
Railroad Offices; for Artists, Draughtsmen, and Architects. 
In all colors,—Biack, Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, &c. In 42 
different grades of hardness, and finished in over 500 differ- 


ent styles. If your stationer does not keep them, send 9 cts. 
in stamps for samples, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00.," Jersey City, J. 


j 
MONBO PPI EMENTARY BEADERS, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XVII.—No. 2. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuj’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
‘NS TRU MENTS. 


Mlustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
application. 198e0w 


gages. 12 years experience; 
000,000 loaned ; not a dollar lost: g.Watkins é. Co- 
wrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 


a specialty in manufacture. 
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ONSUMPTION. 


i have a positive remedy forthe above disease; by 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of rm standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its effi 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES PREE, together with a V 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex. 
press & P, O. address. DK. A. BLOCUM. 181 Pearl St. 


Drawing Materials, 4c., 


Manufactured by 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, New York. 


a Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


Adjustable Drawiug - Tables, 
Geometrical Figures, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 
tl. Instrumente and Mleroecopes (144 pp.) 
) 


| Brain and Nerve 


ESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NER 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; 


928 New York, 


Manufacturers of every variety of MAGIC LANTERN | 


itality to th 
Window Shades irctuiness and gives au 
FOR SCHOOLS. a to infants and children, as it promo 


Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, For sale by Druggists or by mail, 61. 


Vitalized 


VOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 


EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; HAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


and SLIDES for Parlor and Exhibition use. Iilus- | . NEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS 
trated Catalogues on application. me CS HE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 


bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
and It gives a better disposition 
tes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Food. 
Phos-phites. 


E NERVES TIRED BY WORRY 
NSA FAILING MEMORY, AND 


387 tt 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey 8 Importer and Mannufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
ESTABLISHED 


isco, CURT W. MEYER, NEW TORK. 


improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
wn and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue ~£ D 191 Greenwich St. 


just issued. J ° & H. BERG and 95 John St., 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (473: 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Gio 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES _ 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


& L. E. GURLEY, Troy, 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strovgly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 

slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 

marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 

—— ; they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 
sizes. 


1 
Black Diamond Slating 


The best eee Slating for Walls, and Blackboards 
easily applied; put up in cans of various sizes, with fall 
directions for use. 


Blackboards, 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
sides of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 


made. 
Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


perfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 


Assorted colors ; size 22%, x 28% ip. ; transparent ; one 
or both sides a perfect erasing surface ; sheets cut to 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
OOPYRIGHTS in this country ard France, Germany, 
and England. Received the Highest Award at the Ph 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 
Exposition, 1878. 
Send direct,to Educational Headquarters, 


NV. Y. Silicate Book Slate *Co. 


ee” SAMPLES ‘and 191% Fulton Street, 
Descriptive Catalogue N. ¥. CITY. 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Ovun skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular“ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Llustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt.. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
department. 


Improved School Apparatus for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organ 

rs ey Urgans, BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
aines Upright Pianos. Booksellers, Stationers, and School Fwrnishers, 

Hazelton Pianos, 835 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


601 WasutneTon St., Boston, Mass. 
MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 


Fivorably known to the public since 
1826. Church ,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais, 


MENEELY & (0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 


USE SUSE 


Catalogues on Application. The 
g pp 


A. G. WHITCOMB, _ 


) 
Lanterns and Slides ( e 
1V.—Ph h. and Chemical ‘Apparatus (198 pp.) 73 Fulton Street, Boston 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 924 Chestuat Philadelphia. 


And SETTE 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & © 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragemen 
of Home Stady.” Price, 32.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 


INK-WELLS, &c., 

At Very Low A 
Send for illustrated cir- 
— cular and pricelist. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


New Srries: Gold Beveled Edge and 

Chromo Visiting Cards finest quality, 

largest varicty and lowest prices, 5© - 


chromos with neme, 10c., @ presen 
“Uheachorder. CLixtox R08. & 


NATURAL Sroreg, 


19 Fremont Btrest, BOBTON, 


$66 Terma and $5 outfit 


applica 392 
(VOICE BARS, THE THROAT. 


roubie in the Throat, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “Voice Bare” 
will in every instance cure these symptoms, Does your 
voice give out in speaking ? Is your voice weak? Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


This wonderful aid to the human voice was discovered by 
a professional speaker and singer, who felt the necessity for 
something to strengthen and relieve the throat ; develope 
the full voice power, and cure quiekly Colds, Coughs, and 
all diseases of the Throat, Bronchial tubes and Lungs. 
For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 
Sample box sent on receipt of 25cts. Circulars free, 
Voice Bars Co., World Building, Washington, D.C, 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 

OTHE BEST Cyclocedia of Univeral Keewledge, 
‘yclopedia of Universal Know 

THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 

and make from $235 to #75 weekly, write to 

& 398 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o 


CARFIELD 


Finest rus and faclgent 
r 


ncidents 
t of his 


7OO largwe pages. Outfithe cent 
ONES BROS & C ‘and 


WE WANT 1 NTS 
OUR WILD INDIANS 


Introduct Gen. Sherman, Superb Illustrations. This 
great work was subscribed for by | res'tArthur, Gen. Gran 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the mos 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Selle like wildfire, 
and is the grandest chance to coin money ever offered to Agente. 
Send for ireulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


READER. 


AGENTS can now grasp ‘a fortune. 
lit worth @10 free. Address E. @, 
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LIFE’S MYSTERIES. 
7 BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


a ’Twas night: beneath unclouded stars, 
Mid temples, statues, palaces, 
ae The king in sleep forgot his wars, 
a The priests their thousand fallacies. 


Around, in all-pervading night, 
Nature and Art alike seemed hid, 
Save, dimly seen through pale starlight, 
Loomed up a half-done pyramid. 


Then, like a tableau, still and clear, 
Shone forth the vision of a dream; 
The monarch woke; ’twas but to hear 

The quiet lapse of Nile’s old stream. 


What was the message it had brought ? 

What's this dread Apis hints to me ?”’ 

The king is filled with troublous thought; 
He’s puzzled with the mystery; 


But sleeps again; and still once more 
Anotber vision breaks his rest; 

The Nile, still murm’ring as before, 
Seem’d whisp’ring secrets from its breast. 


‘* Ho, worshippers of calves! now tell 
What is’t these wond’rous portents mean ? 
These seven fat kine from Old Nile’s swell, 
All eaten up by seven lean !— 
These seven ears of full-ripe wheat, 
Which seven thin ones rise and eat!”’ 


t In vain the priests their calves implore; 
fd The Magi ply their snakes in vain; 
Of all the gods whom they adore, 

Not one the visions can explain. 


‘* Away ye fools! Send to the jail, 
And bring the SLAVE OF VIRTUE here! 
His God alone can e’er prevail 
To make this Nile-goa’s mystery clear.’ 


The Sphinx has long since pass’d her prime; 
Yet on the banks of Life’s dark stream, 
Still every changing scene of time 
Seems but the vision of a dream. 


And mortal wisdom’s still at loss 
To make the hidden meaning known: 
’Tis He, bound bleeding to the cross, 
He makes things clear, and He alone. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Gov. — The Governor’s attack 


upon the present system of public education, like his 
other assaults upon existing institutions, contains 
something of good. There is a growing feeling that 
practical and technical instruction should occupy a 
larger space in our common schools, and that the State 
has discharged its duty when its has given the child 
the facilities to obtain a good practical education. — 
Journal (Boston). 

Practical BRanoueEs OF Stupy In THE COLLEGES. 
— President Chadbourne of the Agricultural College 
made something of a stir in the gathering of teachers 
at Springfield, by a vigorous protest against the neglect 
of practical English branches in the higher institutions 
of learning. His theory of education would produce a 
man, plus an American citizen. Dr. Chadbourne, him- 
self a thorough classical scholar, by no means under- 
values the training which comes from Latin and Greek ; 
but he firmly believes that much time can be, and is, 
wasted by the manner in which they are taught and 


our colleges touch practical life more closely, and so 
far the advocates of English and scientific education 
have founda lively champion. The doctor declares that 
most college Students cannot write a plain hand, com- 
pose a creditable letter or “cipher” in fractions, and 
that they are deficient in observation. He wants more 
chance for the English rudiments which made Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jackson, and Lincoln. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Gov. Butter on Teacuers’ Waces. — One might 
almost suppose, to read his excellency’s criticism upon 
the Boston schools, that he fancied himself mayor of 
the city as well as “supreme executive magistrate ” of 
the Commonwealth. What the school-teachers will 
think of his suggestion that their average pay of less 
than sixty-eight dollars a month is too high, we will 
will leave for them to express.—Zd. Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


Books vs. THE Power OF OBSERVATION. — It was 
lately remarked in these columes that one of the dan- 
gers attendant on education was that it might lessen 
men’s powers of observation. There is no doubt, we 
apprehend, that this possibility does exist. Bookish- 
ness and absence of mind are no new faults among stu- 
dents. Among the more cultivated classes, they have, 
indeed, been for a considerable time in process of 
diminution, and the last half-century more particularly 
has seen a great change in this respect. But we may, 
and ought to, inquire whether literary study does now 
in the lower ranks promote that vice of inobservance 


which it certainly promoted in the higher ranks a cen- 
tury or two ago. Equally we have to inquire whether 
the virtue which is the converse of this error may be 
fostered ; whether and how the study of books may be 
made to minister to powers of direct observation, in- 
stead of being adverse to them, and to assist in the 
general business of life. — Pop. Science Monthly. 


Nor so Fast. — We hear a great deal about “the 
vile body”; and many are. encouraged by the phrase 
to transgress the laws of health, But nature quietly 


suppresses those who treat thus disrespectfully one of 
her highest products, and leaves tle world to be peopled 
by the descendants of those who are not so foolish.— 


Herbert Spencer. 

Gov. Butter on ILiitERAcY. — Gov. Butler takes 
The Republican’s old ground agaist the removal of the 
State-prison and the erection of the lunatic hospitals. 
The proposition for a State buying-agent is plausible. 
As a matter of fact, some of the stewards of State in- 
stitutions are close buyers, but perhaps the contract 
system would be an improvement. The Governor’s 
proposition that one-third of the officials of the State 
ought to be cut off and the salaries and emoluments of 
the rest reduced one-half is demagogy. His compari- 
son of Iowa and Massachusetts in the success of their 
educational institutions well illustrates his fatal facility 
for misrepresentation. Every intelligent man knows 
that the foreign-born population of Iowa, being of Ger- 
man and Swedish extraction largely, contains fewer 
illiterates than that of Massachusetts, where French 
Canadians and Irish preponderate. Thus the same 
census-table which Butler uses to depreciate the sehools 
of Massachusetts shows that the proportion of illiterates 
among the native-born whites in Massachusetts is only 


7 per 1000 against 26 per 1000 in Iowa, but that the 
proportion of illiterates among the foreign-born whites 
of Massachusetts is 196 per 1000 as against 81 per 
1000 in Iowa. This corresponds to the well-known 
fact of the sources of the foreign-born population in the 
two States, but Gov. Butler ought to lay the blame on 
Ireland and Lower Canada for not having as good 
schools as Germany and Sweden. In lowa there are 
just twice as many Germans as Irish,*and the Swedes 
Norwegians and Danes outnumber the Irish, who con- 
stitute only about one-sixth of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation.— Springfield Republican ( Mass.) 


Puiay.—Play you think, comes naturally to puppies, 


phe things taught. He would baye the ingtruction of kittens, children and ajl young things,— yee, if they 


lead natural lives. But shut your kitten, for a week, 
up in a box, without much light or air, or even a cotton 
ball to roll about, and see how much it will play when 
it is at last set free. Play is the voluntary exercise of 
all our faculties under a sense of freedom; where we 
exert ourselves because we like, and not because we 
must, that power is developed by exercise, — and exer- 
cise only. It is in fact a branch of education that is 
very much neglected.— Moderator. 


Some By Gov. ButLer.—That 
the prison for women be abolished. That the boys’ 
reform school be removed. That the industrial school 
for girls be abolished. That the school for idiotic and 
feeble-minded youth be abolished. That the Normal 
Art School be abolished. That the branches taught in 

rimary schools be restricted to spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, and history ; and 
that they be taught upon the same system to the same 
grade of schools throughout the Commonwealth. That 
the salaries of male teachers be reduced, and those of 
female teachers be increased.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


BY ROBERT ©, METCALF, SUPERVISOR, BOSTON. 


About a year ago an effort was made to secure suit- 
able books for supplementary reading in the public 
schools of Boston, through the agency of the Public 
Library. The School Committee agreed to the plan 
proposed, and the trustees of the Library accepted the 


sary funds. But the funds were not forthcoming. In 
the Council the plan was ably supported by many mem- 
bers, who placed themselves on record as true friends of 
the public schools, 

The order, which appropriated $1,000 for the purpose 
above-mentioned, was finally defeated, but upon grounds 
that may be termed technical, because many who voted 
in opposition to its passage favored the object which 
the plan proposed. The matter was brought before the 
School Committee again this year. They have made a 
favorable report, and finally passed the following order: 


Ordered, That the following books be authorized for use as 
supplementary reading in the several grades of schools, as 
specified, in accordance with the circulating-library plan, pro- 
vided that the approval of the Commitiee on Text-Books be 
had for each title called for before the books are purchased, 

LATIN AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
English. 

Barnes’ ‘‘ History of Ancient Peoples’”’; Church’s ‘Stories 
from the East, from Herodotus’’; Church’s ‘‘Story of the 
Persian War, from Herodotus”’; Church’s ‘‘ Stories from the 
Greek Tragedians’”’; Abbott’s ‘Lives of Cyrus and Alex- 
ander”; Froude’s ‘‘Cwsar’’; Forsythe’s Life of Cicero”; 
Ware’s Aurelian ”’ ; Cox’s “‘Crusades”’ ; Masson’s abridg- 
ment of Guizot’s History of France’’; Scott’s 
Scott’s “ Monastery Scott’s ‘‘ Talisman ”’ ; Scott’s ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward ”’; Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward’’; Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward 
Ho”’; Melville’s ‘‘ Holmby House”; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Frederic”; Macaulay's Essay on Clive’’; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Dr. Johnson” ; Motley’s ‘‘ Essay on Peter the Great” ; 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Esmond’’; Thackeray’s ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginians”’; Thackeray’s ‘‘The Four George’s” ; Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities’’; George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner’’; Iry- 
ing’s “‘Alhambra;” Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall’’; Miss Buck- 
ley’s ** Life and her Children.”’ 

French. 

“*Picciola”’ (Saintine); ‘‘ Pour une Epingle”’ (St. Germain); 
“Le Clos Pommier” (Achard); “ Roman d’un Homme Pauvre” 
(Feuillet) ; “‘La Tulipe Noire’? (Dumas) ; ‘‘Cing Mars” 


(Vigny); Bécher’s ‘‘College Plays” (2 vols.); ‘‘ La France. . 


Littéraire’”’ (Herrig); Lacombe’s ‘‘La Petite Histoire du 
Peuple Frangais.”’ 
German. 


Anderson’s ‘‘ Marchen”’; Balladenbuch”’ (Simmondson); 
Krummacher’s ‘‘Parabeln”’ ; Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris”’ ; 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Jungfrau von Orleans”’; Lessings ‘‘ Nathan der 
Weise”; Der Zerbrochene Krug” (Zschokke). 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 

“ Zigzag Journeys in Europe”’ (revised edition); “ Zigzag 

Journeys in the Orient”’ (revised edition); ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys 


in Classic Lands’ (revised edition) ; Scudder’s ‘‘ Boston 
Town”; Drake’s “Around the Hub”; Butterworth’s 


trust on condition that the City Council voted the neces- 
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ton”; Towle’s “Pizarro”; Towle’s “ Vasco da Gama’”’; 
Towle’s Magellan”; Fairy Land of Science’; ‘* True 
Stories’”’ ([lawthorne); Young Folk’s Book of Explorers” 
(Higginson) ; Quackenbos’s “‘ Child’s History of the United 
States’; Scott’s “‘ Kenilworth”; Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’; Long. 
fellow’s “ Evangeline”; “ Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby”; 
Lamb's “‘ Tales from Shakespeare’; ‘‘ Little Folks in Feathers 
and Fur’’; ‘“‘Story of our Country”; History of England 
for Young Folks’’ (Gardiner); ‘‘Stories of Rome’’ (Yonge); 
** Round the World by a Boy”’ (Smiles); “‘ Robert Dick, Geolo- 
gist and Botanist’”’ (Smiles); ‘“‘Spectacles for Young Eyes”’ 
(Lander); ‘‘ Voyage of the Yacht Sunbeam”’ (Mrs. Brassey); 
**Mary Queen of Scotts”? (J. Abbott); ‘‘Charles I.” (J. 
Abbott); “‘ Boys of Other Countries”’ (B. Taylor); ‘* Stories 
from Homer”? (Church); ‘‘ What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voy 
age around the World in the Ship ‘ Beagle’ ”’; ‘‘ The Guernsey 
Lily” (Susan Coolidge); ‘‘A Noble Life”? (Muloch); ‘‘ Cast 
Away in the Cold”’ (Hayes); “‘ Hans Brinker’’ (M. E. Dodge). 

We now have the above list of books, from which the 
masters of the high and grammar schools can select for 
use in their classes. The sets of books in the high 
schools will consist of thirty-five copies, and in the 
grammar schols of fifty-six copies. These books can be, 
and probably will be, used in various ways. 

1. They may be used for sight-reading, the books 
being given out just before the exercise, and collected 
immediately after. Several classes in the same building 
can use the same set, different hours being selected for 
the reading exercise. As the books will probably remain 
in the same school two months, ample time will be 
allowed to those who wish to complete them. 

2. The books can be taken home at night by the 
pupils of a class and returned in the morning. The 
pupils of several different classes can thus have the use 
of the book one night in each week. 

If this plan is adopted, the teacher will require the 
class to read a certain number of pages as an evening 
lesson. On the following day she will require the 
pupils to tell, in their own language, the story they 
have read. They will discuss the characters introduced, 
and note carefully the construction of the story. Thus 
they will learn to reproduce the substance of what they 
have read, and will acquire the use of language by the 
simple plan of using it. 

Without taking the space to enumerate plans that 
will readily suggest themselves to an enterprising 
teacher, let me say that no one proposes to restrict the 
teacher to any specific plan. The books are given into 
the hands of the masters to use as they think best, with 
the hope that something may be done (1) to cultivate 
the taste of the pupil for a class of literature somewhat 
higher than he would be likely to select for himself, 
and (2) to advance his knowledge of the language by 
giving him an opportunity to use it under the most 
favorable circumstances for improvement. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 
(Continued.) 

71. It is not necessary, and hardly desirable, that the 
teacher should be a learned specialist in any particular 
branch of knowledge. But I dodemand that he possess 
a thorough and minute knowledge of his home sur- 
roundings; for within this sphere he has toinstruct and 
execute numerous operations in various ways. Firstly, 
he must be familiar with the geological features of his 
native place; he must know its geography, — political, 
as well as physical and mathematical ; and its vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. Secondly, he must know the 
home manufactories, and their fabrics. Thirdly, he 
must be acquainted with the history of home,—of his 
city, county, State, country; and must possess an ac- 
curate knowledge of the administration of these differ- 
ent provinces, from the constable up to the president. 
From all these subjects he has to draw examples for ob- 
servation and illustration. Hence I demand of the 
teacher : 

(1) That he explore the conditions of home, the nat- 
ural as well as the appearances produced by culture: as 
geographical longitude and latitude, its mathematical 
and physical climate; the conditions of the surface,— 
plains or mountains, elevation over sea-level, its drain- 


age, courses of brooks, streams, and rivers; the geology 


of the soil; the vegetable kingdom,—as woods, grasses, 
cereals, etc. 

(2) That he explore the vegetable world, not with re- 
gard to the standing-place of distinct plants alone, but 
also with respect to the time of their growth, flowering, 
maturing the seed, etc. ; furthermore, he must collect a 
complete herbarium. 

(3) That he explore the geology and geognosy of 
his home so far as the ground is accessible to him, or 
parts of its interior which have been brought to light; 
he must also gather a complete collection of minerals. 

(4) That he explore the animal kingdom of home; he 

must obtain and stuff birds, mammalias, etc., and col- 
lect complementary objects. Flaying-places are sources 
of abundant supplies. 
(5) That he explore the special geographical features 
of home; sketch maps, special ones of the adjacent 
territory, and more general ones of the territory re- 
mote; construct reliefs of clay or wood, of his local en- 
virons. 

(6) That he observe with thermometer and barome- 
ter the weather, the temperature and condition of the 
atmosphere, ground, springs, rivers, etc. ; observe the 
formations of clouds, fog, thunderstorms, etc, ; observe 
the rising of winds, the falling of rain, snow, hail, ete. 
That he keep a day-book in which he enters all the re- 
sults of his observations, and make condensed extracts 
of results so gained within certain periods of time. 

(7) That he observe the notable appearance of sun, 
moon, and stars, during different seasons; that he 
draw maps of the sidereal heavens for different evening- 
hours in different periods of the year. 


THE STORY OF THE WILL. 


BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 


“Mr. Family Story-teller,” said Emmeline, “ your 
stories have been all for little folks; do you not know 
any grown-up stories ? ” 

Said the Family Story-teller, after a few moments’ 
thought, ““ Why, yes; somewhere in my mind is a story 
I once heard, of a man who was obliged to live accord- 
ing toa Will; obliged to, that is, or else give up his 
property.” 

“T have heard that story,” said Cousin Lucia, “ but 
do tell it to the girls. I think the man was either 
Scotch or English.” 

“English,” said Mr. F. 8. “His name was Joseph 
Corey. He began life as a mender of tinware, but 
afterward took up other business, and at the age of fifty 
he had become immensely rich. He bought a fine 
estate, kept open house for the upper classes, lent fhem 
money, aud did a great deal for his swarm of poor rela- 
tions. These latter, instead of blessing him for what 
he gave, cursed him for not giving more; and as for 
the upper classes, they accepted the favors of Tinker 
Joe, but slighted him all the same, though he did his 
very best to be thought a gentleman. 

“ After many years of this kind of life he became 
discouraged, gloomy, cross, crabbed, bitter. “It is no 
use,” he said to himself; “to the rich I shall never be 
anything but Tinker Joe, and it is all because I was 
brought up a laboring man; and this swarm of poor re- 
lations, waiting to divide my property,—I’ll disappoint 
them. It shall not be divided; but it shall remain in 
the family, and it shall be owned by a gentleman.” 

In this bitter frame of mind, and feeling that he had 
not long to live, he made a Will leaving his whole 
property to the son of a niece of his in humble life, who 
had never asked him for money, on these conditions ; 
namely, that he should never do any kind of labor, 
never give away anything nor lend, and should take 
the name of Joseph Corey. 

This young Joseph Corey became owner of the prop- 
erty at the age of six years. He was brought at once 
to his estate, and his parents were hired to take charge 
of him. Teachers were procured, but he liked play bet- 
ter than study; and his parents said that as study was 
labor for him, perhaps he ought rather to be kept from 
it, especially as learning would not be necessary for any 
one who had plenty of money. 

To the children who came to play with him, his par- 
ents forbade him to give even so much as a flower or an 


apple, so fearful were they that the ‘swarm’ might de- 
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clare the conditions of the Will to be broken. The 
‘swarm’ were alwayson the watch. His father explained 
this to him, telling him that whatever old Tinker Joe 
might have meant, it was best to keep on the safe side 
of the Will, and get in the habit of not giving away 
anything. It was a simple enough habit to get into, 
for all he need do was just to live easy and have a good 
time. 

Now you may be surprised to hear it, but when Jo- 
seph had arrived at his twenty-fifth year he was utterly 
sick of having a good time. Pleasure did not please 
him; he did not enjoy enjoyments. He wanted a new 
one. “Some persons seem to get a wonderful pleasure 
from books,” he said to his guardian, one day ; “ I mean 
to try that kind.” 

“ That is a kind you can never reach the end of,” said 
his guardian. “There are so many books, and so many 
ideas, and there is so much to learn about so many 
things, and of so many who people have lived so many 
kinds of lives, of so much that has been done, and 
thought, and discovered, and endured, and lived for and 
died for,—why, when you get fairly into this new pleas- 
ure you will be in anew world!” 

Joseph began at once, eager to lay hold of this new 
pleasure. He was disappointed. Any other than the 
simplest reading came hard to him. He had little 
knowledge of language and less of ideas. He could no 
more get enjoyment from a beautiful thought set in 
beautiful words than, — well, than a hen could from a 
beautiful flower in a beautiful vase. Of course he did 
not know what the enjoyment was he was losing. Had 
he known that he would not have been the same Jo- 
seph. If the hen knew what the pleasure was, it was 
losing, it would be something higher than a hen. 

One day after hearing a fine player discourse fine 
music, he requested his guardian to get him the best 
teacher, and the best instrument that money could buy, 
it would be such an enjoyment to play like that! 

“Play like that!” exclaimed his guardian. “To 
play like that takes years and years of hard labor.” 

“That settles it,” said his father. “ Whatever old 
Tinker Joe might have meant by any kind of labor, it 
is best to keep on the safe side of the Will, for there’s 
no telling what meaning the ‘swarm’ might get lawyers 
to put to it.” 

He had fallen in love with a poor but well-educated 
and pretty girl, and he wished to please her and amuse 
himself by painting her portrait. “As money is no 
hindrance,” said he, “ I’ll engage the best teachers and 
learn painting at once.” 

“ Go first to some famous painter,” said his guardian, 
“and get from him an idea of the study required; the 
knowledge, both special and general, the perseverance, 
the hard labor, the steady dig, dig, dig /” 

“Labor?” cries Joseph, “hard labor, and all those 
other things, just to paint a picture ? ” 

“ We must keep on the safe side of the Will,” said 
his father. 

As the time of his marriage approached, Joseph 
determined to refurnish his mansion in the most beau- 
tiful manner, and in the very best taste. 

“T suppose that does not require labor,” he said to 
his guardian. 

“ Do not be too sure,” said his guardian. “To bring 
together in a room, say, five thousand pounds worth of 
furniture, pictures, and adornments, and have these all 
in good taste, in harmony with each other and with the 
room, requires something called culture. It comes from 
reading, study, observation, general knowledge, special 
knowledge. Of course there is labor implied here, and, 
—well, your style of life does not lead up to this kind 
of thing, at all; not at all. Get some competent per- 
sons to do your buying. You will have the satisfaction 
of knowing the things are what they should be, but of 
course you will not get from them the enjoyment which 
many of your guests will who can appreciate them.” 
“Well, well!” exclaimed Joseph. “I never sup- 
posed it would take labor to know how to spend 
money !” 

But what Joseph in his secret heart most longed for 
was the liberty denied him, — the liberty of giving 
away. He felt the greatest happiness he had ever 
known, when told that the Will would allow him to 


give to his wife, providing she kept the gifts, Ag soon 
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as they were married he showered presents upon her, 
more than she could desire. He relished this enjoy- 
ment as a starving man relishes food. He was starv- 
ing; that is, his heart was starving. He supposed he 
enjoyed it because it was new, but in reality it was be- 
cause it touched a higher part of his nature than his 
old enjoyments had. 

As his children grew up he had the pleasure of giving 
to them, to a certain amount. According to the Will, 
his oldest son was to inherit the property uuder the same 
conditions with which it had come to himself. The 
other children were to be put in away of self-support, 
but to have nothing from him over and above the small 
sum named in the Will; and of course the earliest les- 
son taught them all, and taught most persistently, was 
not to give anything away except in the family, for the 
‘swarm’ were now more numerous and more watchful 
than ever. As soon, however, as the children were old 
enough to earn money, they all, excepting Josey, de- 
clared they would give to whomsoever they pleased, and 
went out and earned money for that purpose. The 
Will did not permit Josey or the mother to do this. 


Josey’s father, knowing that he himself had lost much 
enjoyment by not using the powers of his mind, brought 
up Josey to use the powers of Ais mind so far as the use 
of them could not be called labor. By slow degrees he 
learned to read fluently, and in the same way got what 
is called a smattering of various kinds of knowledge, 
though, of course, nothing that required the labor, the 
persistent dig, dig, dig necessary for a thorough knowl- 
edge in any one direction. 

Now this young man, Josey, in reading for entertain- 
ment, set himself thinking, and so put in motion in 
himself that mighty power,—the power of thought, the 
power which is behind all other powers. Josey thought 
thatif the poor, degraded inhabitants of the village could 
be taught to think, they would think out the causes of 
their degradation and ways of escape from it. He 
thought that the best means of making them think was 
to give them an education of study and of industries, 
and for this there must be study-classes and work- 
classes, and for these there must be money. He thought 
that to use rich people’s money for poor people’s eleva- 
tion would help carry out that idea of universal kinship 
which is talked about so much in pulpits on Sundays. 
He wished he might use some of his money in that way 
when it should become his. 

At about this time a terrible accident happened in 
the Mill, killing and maiming men, women, and chil- 
dren; and, to make matters worse, it happened in a 
sickly season. 

One day, on sitting down to dinner with his father 
and mother and a dear young friend of his named Rex, 
he suddenly pushed away his plate and left the room. 
The others followed and found him stretched upon a 
sofa, face down, clutching his hair with both hands. 


“ Josey, dear boy, what is it?” asked his father and 
mother. Josey sprang up. “Whatis it?” he cried. 
“What is it? This is it. Ihave seen menand women 
suffering and dying, their white-faced children starving 
around them, and not a penny, not a morsel can I give 
them. Do you think I can sit at that loaded dinner- 
table ?” 

“ Oh, come, come, Josey!” said his father. “Never 
mind; I know what it is; indeed and I do know. Try 
to get used toit. Try hard; Idid. Cheer up! Lord 
F. and the others will soon be here. There’s pleasure 
ahead! Cheer up!” 

“TI don’t want to get used to it,” said Josey; “and 
I won’t cheer up, and I’m sick of pleasure !” 

“Oh, Josey, Josey! don’t say that!” cried his 
father. “Don’t say that! don’t say that so soon! 
Why, I was five years older than you are before I said 
that! Think what your life will be if you are sick of 
pleasure!” 

“Tm sick of everything,” said Josey; sick of myself. 
I feel crowded down, jammed in, pent up. I can’t 
stretch out in any direction. I’m like a man boxed up 
in a room three feet square Aman? I might as well 
be anything else, — a tree, or anything, as the kind of 
man Zam! A tree? What am I saying? A tree 
lives out its life, develops itself. An oak-tree develops 
itself and becomes strong; an apple-tree develops itself 
and produces anples. By the same law a wheat-stalk 


produces wheat; a lilac-bush, lilacs; sugar-cane, sweet- 
ness.” 

“ You are right,” said Rex; “and by the same law 
of development an eagle rises above the clouds, and a 
humming-bird poises itself over flowers. Everything 
develops according to its nature. The law holds every- 
where, from the smallest flower to the largest animal. 
It should hold with man. A man, to be a man, must 
develop himself, head and heart, soul and body.” 

“ A woman must do the same thing to be a woman,” 
said Josey’s mother, quietly. “I was glad the girls 
could not live upon the property. I did not want them 
to run the risk of being just mere figures to hang clothes 
and ornaments on.” 

“Tf this property ever is mine,” said Josey, “I'll 

break the conditions and let it go to the ‘swarm.’ I’ve 
made up my mind on that.” 
Said his father, in a slow, moderate way: “If you’ve 
made up your mind on that, Josey, why, if your moth- 
er’s willing, don’t hold back on my account. Let it go 
to them now. J should like to stretch out and take a 
few long breaths before I die.” 

“ Willing and glad!” exclaimed his wife. “TI shall 
feel light as a bird to have a free, live man for a hus- 
band, and to be a free, live woman. I’ve been walled 
up in a money-vault long enough!” 

The story ends in this way: The property was divided 
among the ‘swarm,’ Josey’s family getting only their 
own share. Joseph and his wife went quite extensively 
into store-keeping, a delightful business to them, inas- 
much as it afforded constant opportunities for giving 
away. Josey went into a mill, worked his way up, 
studied hard at mechanics, invented machinery by which 
life was made safer in the mills, invented other machin- 
ery, became wealthy, lived in a moderate way, and used 
much of his money in establishing schools and work- 
shops for the ignorant poor. 

“ While you held to the property,” said Rex to him, 
you were a prisoner confined to the basement, — the 
basement of your nature,—in the dark and cold. Now 
you have come up into the upper stories, into the 
warmth and sunshine.” 

As the Story-teller ended, Emmeline drew a long 
breath. ‘“O h!” sighed she; your story gives me 
a stifled feeling; a sort of feeling as if I had wings 
growing but could not use them; or, as if I were a tree 
and couldn’t leaf out.” 

“T am glad it does,” said Cousin Lucia; “I wanted 
you to feel that way. Many girls, and some boys, have 
the idea that if their fathers are rich enough to support 
them they can live in idleness. As well might a rose- 
bush say, ‘I have plenty of air and sunshine, therefore 
[I need not bloom.’ When I see young people, or older 
people, men or women giving their lives to selfish or un- 
worthy pursuits, I want to quote to them these lines: 


‘Here buries all his [or her] thoughts; inters celestial hopes 
without a sigh; 
Here pinions wishes winged of Heaven to fly at infinite.’ ’’ 


THE NEED OF FAITH. 


There is many a crisis in life when we need a faith 
like the martyr’s to support us. There are hours in 
life like martyrdom, as full of bitter anguish, as full of 
utter earthly desolation, —in which more than our 
sinews, in which we feel that our very heart-strings 
were stretched and lacerated on the rack of affliction,— 
in which life itself loses its value, and we ask to die,— 
in whose dread struggles and agony, life might drop 
from us and not be minded. Oh! then must our cry, 
like that of Jesus, gé up to the pitying heavens for 
help, and nothing but the infinite and immortal can 
help us. Calculate, then, all the gains of earth, and 
they are trash; all its pleasures, and they are vanity ; 
all its hopes, and they are illusions; and then, when 
the world is sinking beneath, must we seek the ever- 
lasting arms to bear us up,—to bear us up to heaven. 
Thus was it with our great example, and so must it be 


with us. In him was life,—the life of self-renunciation, 
the life of love, the life of spiritual and all-conquering 
faith,— and that is the light of men. Ah! blessed 
light ! come to our darkness; for our soul is dark, our 
way is dark for want of thee. Come to our darkness 
and turn it into day; and let it shine brighter and 
brighter, till it mingles with the light of the all-perfect 


and everlasting day |—Orville Dewey. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
IS IT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE RICH OR THE POOR? 


The following article, which we copy from the Erie 
(Penn.) Dispatch, was written by the master of the 
Erie High School, as a rejoinder to local attacks upon 
the high-school system, after a most searching and exact 
examination of the tax-books and the circumstances of 
the attendants and graduates of the school. The points 
which it presents are most pertinent and useful, and 
both the opponents and defenders of the high school 
everywhere would do well to look it over. Erie isa 
city of about thirty thousand inhabitants, with nothing 
peculiar in its educational conditions, and what is true 
of it may be declared substantially true of all cities of 
similar rank. We commend these figures to general 
attention, as they answer objections which are being 
most commonly urged all over the country, and there is 
nothing so valuable for meeting objections as facts. 


“Tt is frequently asserted that the burden of school 
taxation is caused by the high school, that it falls 
heaviest on the poor, and that the high school is mostly 
patronized by the ‘rich,’ or, by those who can afford 
to keep their children in school, while the children of 
the ‘poor’ must go to work. These assertions are 
false, they show either hostility to the high school, 
or ignorance of facts. They are made by two classes 
of individuals, — by the small politician whose heart is 
always bleeding, on principle, for the ‘ poor,’ who is 
always ready to avail himself of any cry or clap trap to 
foist himself into notority, or by the well-meaning but 
indifferent individual who takes the ‘talk’ of his 
friend, the politician, for the truth, and is too lazy to 
investigate for himself. 

Now, in the first place, it is not true that the burden 
of school-taxation is caused by the high school, and falls 
the heaviest on the poor. On the contrary, were the 
high school abolished, the school-tax of the citizen of 
average circumstances would not be diminished a dollar, 
and, as an actual fact, more than fifty per cent of the 
high school patrons belong to the poorer class of people 
who pay little or no tax to its support, but enjoy its 
educational advantages at the expense of their richer 
neighbors. The truth of these statements is at once 
evident from the fact that in no year, since its organ- 
ization, has more than from one-half to three-fourths of 
a mill of the school-tax levy been caused by the high 
school. The average cost per annum of the high school 
has been below $6,000 (not including interest or 
moneys invested in high school property); but taking 
that as the average cost per year, what part of the pres- 
ent levy of eight mills is cause by the high school? 
This becomes clear from the following: cost of high 
school $6,000; whole tax levy (for next school year) 
$96,000; that is, cost of high school equals one-six- 
teenth of whole tax-levy,—that is, one-sixteenth of each 
citizen’s school tax goes to the support of the high 
school. That means something like this: 

One dollar school tax means 6} cents per year for 
the High school; $2 school tax means 124 cents per 
year for the high school; $3 school tax means 183 
cents per year for the high school; $4 school tax means 
25 cents per year for the high school, etc. 

Does this show that ‘extravagance’ in our educa- 
tional expenditures is caused, by the high school or that 
its support is burdensome to the ‘ poor’ tax-payer ? 

Secondly : “The high school is mostly patronized by 
the rich, or by those who can afford to keep their chil- 
dren in school, while the children of the poor must go 
to work.” 

This is not so. In the present year the facts are as 
follows : 

Sixty patrons, 34.2 per cent. have no valuation. 

Eighteen patrons, 10.2 per cent., pay $1 school tax 
—property valuation $25 to $125. 

Seventeen patrons, 7.9 per cent., pay $1 to $4 school 
tax,—property valuation $125 to $500. 

Twelve patrons, 6.8 per cent. pay $4 to $8 school- 
tax,—property valuation $500 to $1,000 

Sixty-eight patrons, 38.8 per cent., pay $8, and 
above, school tax,— property valuation $1,000 and over. 

Or, bearing in mind that each dollar of school-tax 
means 6} cents for the high school, we see from the 
above that 107 of its patrons, 61.2 per cent., pay from. 
nothing up to 50 cents per year for the ‘fancy 
branches,’ and yet the political heart of our small pol- 
itician is bleeding for the poor taxpayers because they 
have the educational advantages of a high school for a 
mere nothing. 

One more point: “ Rich children stay in school, poor 
children must go to work.” This is false in re- 
spect to the high school at least. The reverse is the 
truth. The poor are more anxious to keep their chil- 
dren in school than the rich. 

Of 111 pupils, children of patrons assessed under 
$1,000, there have left the present year 15.3 per cent. 


Of 77 pupils, children of patrons assessed above $1, 
000, 24.6 per cent. have left, 
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Again, there are 171 graduates of the High School 
(including present class). Of these, 101, or 59 per cent. 
are the children of poor people, with no property valua- 
tion whatever on the tax-books; orif those be regarded 
as ‘poor’ whose property valuation is below $1,000, 
then 70.1 per cent. of the high school graduates for the 
last fourteen years have been ‘poor.’ Finally, it is 
well that everybody should bear in mind that a lie un- 
contradicted and persisted in can never become the 
truth, and that persons who go around slandering the 
high school either have some axe to grind, or belong to 
that class who have the most to say on subjects about 
which they know the least.” 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


Farmine To — Corn Planted, Grown, 
and Ground, and Rendered into Flapjacks. — Mrs. Briant, a 
Philadelphia teacher, has recently established a ‘‘ farm-garden 
school,” in which the children are taught the various opera- 
tions of agriculture and the nature and uses of the produce of 
a farm. Mrs. Briant’s object is to give children an idea of 
farming-life, as she believes that emigration to the West will 
be the solution of the difficulties arising from the overcrowd- 
ing of the cities. 

To illustrate farming: A trough about four feet by three, 
filled with earth, represented a corn-field. Two snorting 
horses were yoked with ribbon to the plough, which was skill- 
fully guided by a ploughman until the soil was all furrowed. 
The field was then bharrowed and drilled, and the corn was 
sown. While it was growing, the ‘‘ summer school”’ was held. 
Katie Good, the schoolmistress, a bright-eyed little girl of 
seven, was questioned in verse by her pupils. She gravely 
taught them how corn grows and is nourished, and other hor- 
ticultural matters. ‘‘ And now,”’’ she concluded, “I'll dismiss 
you with this quotation: ‘ Should the corn crop for three years 
fail, it is said it would bankrupt the nation.’”’ By this time 
the corn-crop was in full ear, and it was husked and carried 
off in sacks to the mill. The meal was brought back and 
handed over to littie Bessie Peel, the cook, who stood at a 
table covered with bright utensils, and her deft fingers soon 
converted it into jolinny-cakes and flapjacks. ‘‘A Voice from 
the Corn”’ was then recited in chorus: 

I was made to be eaten, and not to be drank; 

To be husked in a barn, not soaked in a tank. 

I come as a blessing when put in a mill, 

As a blight and a curse when run thro’ a still. 
Make me up into loaves, and your children are fed; 
But into a drink, I will starve them instead. 

In bread I’m a servant the eater shall rule, 

In drink I’m a master, the drinker a fool. 


Then remember my warming: My strenght I’ll employ, 
If eaten to strengthen, if drunk to destroy! 


Then followed some concluding verses to the effect that 
when the children became men and women they would leave 
the crowded town, and 

- + « quickly would haste 
Where acres and acres are running to waste. 
—N. Sun. 


Tue Seven WoNDERS OF THE WORLD. — Joseph Cook 
enumerates the seven wonders of the modern world as follows: 

The first is the speed of intercommunication. Boston, Lon- 
don, or any of the large cities of the world, is as near to the 
ends of the earth as Rome was to the borders of its empire. 

The second great wonder is the self-reformation of the her- 
mit nations. Japan has made changes greater than any other 
nation has made in twenty-five years, and receives missionaries 
cordially. Some of their pupils have been at the bottem of 
the recent reformation ia the empire. Japan is more largely 
under the influence of America than any other country. 

The third great wonder of the world is the rapid parallel 
advancement of education and democracy all over the world, 
and the fourth is the world-wide unity of civilization. If he 
could see the thing he most desired, it would be a league, not 
a union, of the English-speaking nations. He would have 
conventions held for the codification of international law. By 
an alliance difficulties would be settied by arbitration, and not 
by war. It will be the duty of Christians to lay their hands 
on the throat of any power hostile to peace and break its 
throat. 

The fi/th of the modern wonders of the world is the triumph 
of Christianity. In the first 1500 years of Christianity it gained 
100 millions of people as adherents. In the next 300 years it 
gained 100 millions. In the next 82 years (the present century) 
jt has gained 210 millions. These people are communicants 
in the church. At the opening of this century the United 
States had one in fifteen in its free churches. Now it has one 
in five. The Bibie is fast becoming the constitution of the ad- 
vaneed nations. A community of text-books is approaching. 

Sizth in the wonders of the world is tue current fulfillment 
of Biblical prophecy. Whatever be said of the Book of Daniel, 
it was not written after the beginning of Christianity, and it 
outlines the history of Christianity. Soon will the lights of 
Christian ships and the bells of Christian churches be within 
sight or hearing of each other around the whole world. 

The seventh and most marvellous wonder of the world is the 
establishment on a sure basts of a scientific superoaturalism. 
Itis a thing settled by the best authority of microscopists, 
physiologists, and chemists that the origin of life is not ex- 
plained by the molecular theory of physics, A theory of evo- 
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lution may be proved, but the theory, as held by materialistic 
cient, ban a already abandoned. Nine out of ten of 
the best scientific men now are theists, and utterly opposed to 
agnostic atheism. The tendency of science is not now away 
from Christianity. Helmholtz looks earnestly for a successor 
to teach the Christian views of Herman Lotze. Ulrich says 
that Professor Brown, of Boston University, has the moat 
philosophic, keenest mind of America. 


_ Tuovent Reapine.—The remarkable phenomena connected 
with the reading of the thoughts of one person by another were 
illustrated in Boston this week, before a company of experts, 
among whom were ex-Mayor Green, ex Governor Claflin, and 
members of the medical corps of Harvard College. The 
thought-reader was Mr. Cumberland of England, who has 
exhibited wonderful skill in this new revelation in psychology 
Mr. Cumberland stated that he Jaid claim to no supernatural 
powers, but that the success of his efforts depended upon the 
fact that the body is always in accord with the mind, and that 
when the thought is concentrated in one direction there is a 
physical manifestation of that thought, which can be detected 
by one of deep and quick perception. With this introduction 
he proceeded with his experiments, which consisted of finding 
objects thought of by his subject, he himself being blindfolded, 
and holding the subject’s left hand first to his (Mr. Cumber- 
land's) forehead and then in both hands. In this way many 
objects were found, and numbers thought of were read with 
complete success. A test, which Mr. C. considered one of the 
most difficult, consisted in the subject reading the date of a 
coin, taken from a third person; Mr. Cumberland then, still 
blindfolded, writing the date upon a piece of paper. A most 
difficult test, the most interesting and successful of the even- 
ing, was proposed by one of the gentlemen from Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Cumberland being sent out of the room, a gentle- 
man took from his pocket a small bronze turtle, which could 
be made to stand upon its fore-feet and head. Placing this 
flat upon a table and covering it with a hat, it was explained 
that Mr. Cumberland was to come into the room, remove the 
hat and take up the turtle, all of which it was conceded he 
could do with ease. Then,—and this was regarded as the diffi- 
cult part of the test,—he was to take the turtle and stand it 
upon its head, in the manner described above. A subject was 
selected and Mr. Cumberland recalled; he quickly went to the 
table, put the hat aside and took up the turtle. This he 
handled for a moment, asking what it was, and then, repiacing 
it on the table, put his finger on the head and struck it several 
times, after the manner of a boy’s “‘ tip-cart,’”’ showing at least 
the impulse to do what was desired. After several attempts 
he remarked, ‘‘I can’t get away from here, and yet I don’t 
know what you want me to do with this, unless it be to knock 
it about the table.’ It was then suggested that the subject 
think of the manner in which he would do it, and in a very 
few moments Mr. Cumberland took the turtle by the tail and 
stood it upon its head, his accomplishment of the feat being 
greeted with hearty applause. It being asked whether his suc- 
cess depended upon physical contact, that question was an- 
swered by the performance of a test in which the hands of 
subject and operator were connected by a piece of metal. The 
evening’s entertainment, which was most pleasing to all the 
spectators, was brought to a close by an illustration of the way 
7 which several so-called spiritual manifestations are brought 
about. 


BAND OF MERCY MEETING — ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


1. Repeat the pledge together. 

2. Sing one stanza (Dare to do Right). 

3. New members sign the pledge. 

4. Report of each member who wishes to report. - 

No one is obliged to report, but each is given a chance. 

Either: What you have done cruel, or to stop cruelty; what 
you have seen any one else do cruel, or to stop cruelty; what 
you have read about animals or good deeds, since our last 
meeting. 

Each one is to allowed not over five minutes for report. No 
one is tu interrupt or speak during reports, unless the president 
or teacher is obliged to stop something improper. 

5. But any one may take notes of what he wants to speak 
about, and when the reports are through, remarks can be made 
by one at a time. 

No two are to speak at once. Wait for leave from the presi- 
dent. In case of an accusation, allow the one accused to reply 
first after the reports; then allow remarks. 

vee or not ?”’ 

at cruelty have you seen that you could 
What can we do to prevent it ? 

7. Readings, recitations, singing, addresses, discussions 
about cruelty or kindness to animals, birds, insects, children, 
the poor or the sick. Habits of animals, birds, or insects. 


Good and noble deeds of all k 
inds, both to human beings and 


8. Who will to have somethi 
hematite boa ng to read or recite at our 


To this add, at discretion of teacher, songs or other exercises. 


Nieut ScHOOLs For Women. — Philadelphia has night 
schools for working-women, in which the studies are divided 
as follows: Those which every woman needs for herself, such 
as reading, writing, arithmetic, physiology, and hygiene, sew- 
ing and cutting and fitting,—those which contribute to her 


enjoyment of her leisure, such as French, Ge 

and literature; and such ‘as contribute to her 
a her home-life; viz, cooking, reading aloud, and sing- 
ing. The teachers are competent volunteers.—Church Union. 


CANALS IN France.—Nearly three hundred million dollars 
is the estimated cost of the proposed ship-canal from Bordeaux, 
on the Bay of Biscay, to Narbonne, on the Gulf of Lyons, a 
distance of about two hundred and forty miles, thus making a 


direct connection between the Atlantic and the Mediterran 
It is proposed to tow vessels by steam-engines running lene 
the banks, and the voyage is expected to be made in three days. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Belipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastMAN, Sumner, 


Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


A woman in rags was doing ~e first, 
A lady in silks my second led; 
They dwelt in the city of my whole 


h hole is long since dead. 
Though my who g E.O.P. 


WORD: PUZZLE. 


Cut off my head, and on [ still can move, 

A truth that needs no argument to prove. 

Behead again,—a puzzling thing we see,— 

All men without me always come to me! 

Cut off my tail,—alas! the cruel blow 

Makes me the symbol of unending woe! 

Curtail again, and I am twice as much 

As all of you! but how,—that “‘beats the Dutch!” 

My whole, though never counted more than one, 

Descriptive is of countless exploits done. 

Reversed, I have no future and no past! 

Yet both include within my compass vast! 
NILLOR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 86 LETTERS. 


The author of my whole, 24, 18, 17, 63, 45, 1, 59, 50, 55, 
74, 17, 16, 22, 53, 4, 41, 84, 22, 80, was born in a 63. 68, 12, 
8, 72, 49, 31, 20, at 7, 49, 85, 59, 58, 61, 12, 71, 42, 70, State 
of 59, 52, 46. 66, 29, 47, 10, 55, 77, 65, 9, 56, 86, on the 32, 
25, 64, 13, 35, of 79, 5, 15, 83, 59, 53, 23, 28, in the year of 
66, 34, 15, 39, 22, 9, 34, 75, 79, 44, 55, 61, 62, 28, 34, 67, 6, 
79, 35, 79, 64, 70, 34, 71, 41, 43, 54, 49, 40. He was weil 
acquainted with the authoress. 47, 37, 71, 51, 65, 13, 64, 70, 
15, 46, 65, 35, 12, 27, 64, 50, 19, who dedicated to him her 
novel 82, 75, 35, 69, 21, 26, 35. His father was a doctor, 
named 73, 34, 80, 83, 36, 53, 28, 41, 37 61, 80. His first 
American ancestor by that name was 77, 80, 39, 38, 10, 16, 22, 
53, 86, 41, 84, 61, 80, who preached from one pulpit for 56 
years. He was descended from the 2, 64, 63, 12, 82, 64, 59, 
43, 60, 71, 57, 20, 82, 77. He married 43, 36, 14, 70, 50, 58, 
46, 43, 14, 58, 82, 47, 33, 64, 63, 81, who was for more than 
forty years ‘‘ the good angel of his life.’”” He went abroad six 
times, the last two times in 1857 and 1867, to 86, 30, 1, 45, 22, 

Some of his poems are 71, 51, 76, 70, 78, 71, 42, 3, 86, 64. 
77, and 9, 44, 75, 11, 65, 63, 74, 48, 69, 15, 64, 48, 74, 65, 

LA REINE. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


One of the most favorable signs of the times is the progress 
which has been made in educational journalism. Scarcely a 
scorce of years ago the journals devoted exclusively to the 
science and art of teaching were few and feeble. Today 
the leading ones exhibit a remarkable activity and wield a 
powerful influence in disseminating advanced ideas on educa- 
tion. In lieu of stereotyped prosy articles, we have vigorous, 
various contributions from the pens of the best writers of the 
day. To convince one of the truth of this assertion it is only 
necessary to glance at the galaxy of writers engaged to write 
for THe JouRNAL during the coming year. One cannot but 
expect a rich intellectual feast, and feel that the mental bill-of- 
fare isa rare one, and that the courses will be well served. 
Sameness, which has so long been the bane of professional or 
special contributions is a thing of the past, variety will be un- 
avoidable, and spicy productions the result. The firm financial 
basis upon which THe JoURNAL, and the other publications 
issued by the same Company rests, insures the fullest confidence 
of subscribers. 

It is a prerogative of the mind as well as of the body that it 
will grow, and that it must have food. To grow in the profes- 
sion of teaching the proper stimulus must be placed before the 
teacher. Something must be read which bears directly upon 
the work. No teacher need be without the best when THe 
PuBLic ScHooL, — the brightest, the most philosophical, and 
at the same time the most practical paper, can be had for the 
small sum of one dollar per annum. 

It is a sign of old age and decay, spiritual as well as phys- 
ical, when an individual finds himself adverse to receive any- 
thing new, step out of the beaten track, take new views, new 
impressions. To keep abreast with the progress of the age it 
becomes a necessity for teachers to be in sympathy with one 
another,—know what colaborers are doing. The advantage of 
this influence is manifest because each one seeks to obtain all 
the information of his neighbor, and by a more active investi- 
gation to carry on that knowledge one step further, which again 
incites and keeps up the zeal of others. Progression is 
stamped upon man’s history, and deprived of this constant 
progress the teacher cannot do his or her best work. 


THE CENSUS FOR 1880, 

now ready for publication, shows that the annual cost of the 
public schools in the States and territories is about $80,000,- 
000, and that they are attended by 10,000,000 children. That 
our public-school system is held in high esteem by other na- 
tions is evinced by the fact that the republic of la belle France, 
—which to-day mourns the death of her greatest statesman,— 
sends two ladies on a tour of inspection, by commission of that 
government, to learn from actual observation wherein our 
schools are superior to their own. “he French are quick- 
witted, on the qui vive, and what two bright women fail to see 
will not make a primer. Several sisters from St. Louis, of the 
order of St. Joseph, visited the schools of Chicago, and ex- 
pressed themselves much pleased with the discipline and thor- 
oughness of the work. 


In addition to this vast engineering scheme, is that f. 
the Loire and Rhone by canal, with, of course, sciaiiarpurpent 


The beginning of the year is the time for retrospection, as 
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Jan. 11, 1883. 


well as for forming good resolutions for the future. It is the 
time for the settlement of old accounts, and taking stock for 
the coming year. In accordance, therefore, with the established 
usage, I wish Toe JouRNAL and its readers a successful and 
happy New Year, inclosing my subscription for 1883. 

429 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 1883. Msuta WELLEBS, 


GOVERNOR BUTLER ON EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts has claimed, and justly, as large a proportion- 
ate expenditure of money on the education of her children as 
any State in the Union. From the long continuance of her 
government, the substantial stability and compactness of her 
population, the influence of this vast expenditure upon the 
education of her people, if efficiently and properly adminis- 


tered, should appear in a more extended as well as higher edu- 
cational standard of her citizens. Such result is especially 
necessary to her people, because she has by constitutional 
enactment made reading and writing a pre-requisite to suf- 
frage. I assume that all will agree that the instruction to be 
furnished by the State, derived from the resources and taxa- 
tion of all, should be equally for the benefit of all. Any sys- 
tem of education which takes from such fund, belonging to all, 
for the special education of a few, which is not and cannot be 
given to all, is a misappropriation. It should be the aim of the 
State in education as well as in everything else, to raise up the 
mass of her citizens to the highest possible plane. If the sub- 
stratum is raised, all above it will be raised in equal degree. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION, 


There are two States in the Union,—Iowa and California,— 
which appropriated for 1880 more money per capita for edu- 
cation than Massachusetts. It appears by the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1880 that the State of Iowa 
expended for education the total sum of $5,621,248, and that 
Massachusetts expended the sum of $5,156,731. The popula- 
tion of Iowa was 1,624,619; the population of Massachusetts 
was 1,783,085,—not far from equal. In 1880 the native-born 
——_— of Iowa above ten years was 926,301. The native- 

ro population of Massachusetts above ten years was 1,005,- 
576. Or, lowa had 75+ per cent, of such native-born population, 
while Massachusetts had 70+ per cent., or 5 per cent, less than 
Iowa. Now the illiteracy of Massachusetts, i. ¢., those of ten 

ears and upward who could not read, was by the same census 

.3 per cent.; and the illiteracy of lowa by the same census 
was 2.4 per cent., or 29 per cent. less than Massachusetts. 
This difference of illiteracy as against Massachusetts in the 
comparison between her and Iowa cannot be accounted for 
from the fact that Massachusetts had more foreign population, 
because the excess of our foreign population was only 5 per 
cent. over Iowa, which would only reduce the per cent. of 
illiteracy in favor of Iowa and against Massachusetts to 2.32 
percent. What er ay difference is there in the sys- 
tems of education of the two States in their administration ? 
Iowa, of the $5,621,000 expended for educational purposes, ex- 
pended only $2,901,948 for salaries, including superintendents; 
while Massachusetts, of $5,156,000, expended $4,494,825 for 
salaries for teachers, including expenditure for apparatus and 
school-books. Cost to lowa per capita of her school popula- 
tion, $817; Massachusetis, $14.91. lowa paid an average of 
$31.16 per month for male and $26.28 for female teachers. 
Massachusetts paid an average of $67.54 per month for male 
and $30.59 for female teachers. 

One noticeable fact will appear from these figures : that not 
only is the percentage of illiteracy less in the State where the 
salaries of teachers are less, but while the amount paid for 
salaries and other expenses in Massachusetts has been steadily 
increasing for years, the percentage of illiteracy has not de- 
creased with equal step. ton affords a curious illustration 


of THE INCREASE IN COST OF TEACHING 


in her schools. I take that city for illustration because she 
has every class of schools; they are claimed to be the best in 
the Commonwealth, and the city has quite one-fifth of our 
population. In 1854-5 the whole number of day-scholars was 
22,528; the salaries of teachers, officers, and school committee, 
$198,225; the net rate per scholar, $109.4; the total expendi- 
ture, $274,847. In twenty years, 1874-5, the whole number of 
both day and evening scholars was 46,464; salaries of teachers 
and officers, $1,249.498; rate per scholar, $36.54; total expenses, 
$2,081,043. Increase in number of scholars, 106.7 per cent. ; 
increase in cost of teachers, 530.3 per cent.; increase in cost 
per scholar, 231.6-per cent.; increase in total expenses, 657.1 
per cent. As an example of what these expenses consist, I 
give the following items: 


Superintendent, . ° $ 4,200.00 
Six supervisors at $3,780 A 22,680.00 
Sixteen truant officers, . ‘ 18,360.00 
Salaries of instructors in high schools, + «+ 158,830.74 
Special instruction in music, 10,920.00 
uning pianos, covers, and repairs, 1,821.00 
Drawing schools, . ° 11,136.00 
Drawing, penmanship, etc., normal, « « 1880.00 
Military drill, armory, and calisthenics, + « 8,111.00 
Instractionin French, . 3,870 00 
Total, «© «© «© $240,281.14 


Some of the matters to be taught, as the teachers are exam- 
ined in them, are music, ogy physiology, physics, botany, 
zodlogy. geology, astronomy, chemistry, psychology, Greek, 
Latin, French, and German. But the spelling-book is ban- 
ished. It will be observed in this list of studies, and the list 
of salaried teachers, that while drawing is taught at great ex- 
pense, there only appears the sum of $1,380 that has any rela- 
tion to penmanship, and that in the Normal School. Nor is 
there any provision for teaching bookkeeping, even in the 
lower and most simple forms; and the same may be said of 
other cities in Massachusetts. Now, we know it to be true, as 
a fact, that in almost all the cities, and many of the large 
towns of the Commonwealth, there are private schools to teach 
a and the manner of transacting commercial busi- 
ness, sometimes called commercial coll , and whose adver- 
tisements and circulars show that they claim the necessity for 
their existence is, that such branches are not taught in our 
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schools. Why not, rather than physiology and psychology ? 
And the pupils in those schools are usually graduates from our 
high schools, where these fancy branches [ have named are 
taught. I submit these are not subjects to be taught in a com- 
mon-school education; certainly not until 


THE HIGH PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY 


in Massachusetts; é. ¢., persons of ten years of age and upward 
who cannot read, of 5.3 per cent., is brought down to the grade 
of a far Western new State, hardly yet wholly reclaimed from 
the wilderness, — Iowa, which has but 2.4 per cent. of illiter- 
~. Notwithstanding all boasts of what we had been led to 
believe was rightful of our school system and schools; in spite 
of the learning and culture of Massachusetts; of our enormous 
outlay,—more in proportion than any of the other States save 
two, one of which, California, is more illiterate than we are in 
per centage, — Massachusetts has a greater percentage of her 
citizens who are illiterate, é. e., above the age of ten years, who 
cannot read, than the States of Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wisconsin, so that she 
is the twentieth State in illiteracy of the thirty-eight. The de- 
ductions which I make from these facts are: 

First, that we have schools for special classes which draw 
from our general school funds, which should be for the use of 
all alike, by far too much. 

Second, that the salaries of the petactonie in most of the 
higher schools, teachers, and supervisors are very much more 
than they ought to be; or, to use other words to express my 
meaning. higher than other Jike business pays, and higher than 
the sum for which equally services could be and are ob- 
tained. As arule salaries do rise, but rarely or never lower; 
and the larger the salaries the more surely this rule works. 

But this is not true of the teachers in the lower grades, of 
whom more than 84 per cent. are women, whose salaries in 
comparison are by far too low, being, as we have seen, only 44 
per cent. of the salaries of men. I believe that the best teach- 
ers are wanted for the lower-grade schools, and that a woman 
who can teach successfully such schools does the most service 
to the State, and ought to be correspondingly paid therefor. Not 
till after the children of the whole people are furnished with 
opportunities to have the rudiments at least of an education, 
such as will best fit them for the positions they must occupy, 
—anid the statistics show that 91 per cent. of them have gone 
from school to their avocations in life at the age of 15,—should 
the higher branches of education be given to any, and when 
given, equally to all, only so far as they can be afforded within 
the limits of proper, nay, generous taxation. 

To state my views in another phrase: As a prevention of 
pauperism and crime, to fit our people for suffrage, use all the 
educational force of the State; educate the masses up to a cer- 
tain :.-,eesary point. The classes above will and ought to 
educate themselves up to a still higher point. Do not take the 
common fund and give it to a few, or have it expended in such 
a& manner ‘ .at all cannot equally enjoy its advantages; and, 
above all, have that expenditure an economical one, and not 
pay low salaries to the teachers of the many, and high salaries 
to the teachers of the few. It is impossible to pursue this sub- 
ject in all its ramifications in the limits of this address. I give 
you some of the results of a somewhat patient investigation. 
In order that I cannot be misunderstood when I say that our 
school-fund money is diverted extravagantly from the many to 
whom it does belong, to the use of the few to whom it does 
not belong, I illustrate this topic by the facts concerning an 
industrial school established in this State in 1873, under the 
name of the 

STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


It had been in existence eight years up to the time of which 
I have areport. During its existence, the whole number of 
pupils resident in Massachusetts had been 1,047, an annual av- 
erage of 131, who attended it for any time at all. Of the whole 
number, 42 resided outside of the State. Most of its pupils 
attended the school a very short time each. Only seventeen of 
the whole number graduated from the full course, and only a 
small part of the whole number were ever qualified to teach in 
one or more branches of art education. Of the total number 
of pupils residing in the State, to wit, 1,047, 889 came from 
two counties, and 44 only came from 6 other counties of Massa- 
chusetts, or only 2 more than those who came from other 
States. Can such a school as that be deemed to be a common 
school of Massachusetts, equally open to all of her citizens, or 
is it a special and very uncommon school, for a few only? 
Each Massachusetts scholar ever in that school has cost the 
State $128.46, —-s his proportion of $134,507.16, which the 
school has cost the State during eight years. A large propor- 
tion were evening scholars, the percentage of whom was 30, in 
1881. It is fair to conclude that the same percentage was ob- 
tained during the eight years of its existence, Ought the com- 
mon-school fund, or money derived by taxation, to be given to 
such a school? Are the branches of learning taught in it those 
necessary to the common education for the whole people? A 
committee of the late Legislature made an investigation of this 
school, and I give an extract from the report of the minority of 
the committee, which is not in conflict, as to facts, with the 
majority report: 

What the Commonwealth needs, and all that it ought to foster in the 
way of art education, is that part of it directly relating to its industrial 
interests. For this the school was established. From its original and 
ostensible design it has widely departed. How, for instance, teaching 


water-color [painting], modeling in yg & modeling from the nude 
human figure, has any connection with ustrial education it would be 


difficult to imagine. 

I read from the report of the majority these words, which 
may or may not refer to what I have quoted from the minority: 

Many things conaected with the case should be left to fade into oblivion 
as unfortunate occurrences which cannot too soon be forgotton. 

Should there have been taken from the educational funds of 
the Commonwealth $10,696. 42 for salaries of teachers alone in 
a single year, and $5,234 37 for other expenses, making a total 
of $15,930.79 for such a school of such usefulness? Is the 
poll-tax to be wrung from the earnings of the laboring man to 
support, under penalty of disfranchisement, this school? The 
primeval curse was, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,”’ not to teach the youths of other States to model nude 
human figures in clay. ‘This art school was under the control 
of a board com of some of the best and purest men on 
earth. Their very purity and goodness was the shield which 
made its existence, and what was done in it, possible. 

The State has five normal schools which it carries on from 
the common-school fund. In 1881 those schools had 836 schol- 
ars (about two-thirds of whom were young women), of which 
total number 184 were graduated. The expense per average 
scholar to the State was $73.85, of which expense $61.63 was 
for salaries of teachers, the total expense being $61,760 79. 
Assuming that a corresponding number will be graduated 


every year, then the whole cost to the State of each graduate 
will be $335 +; to this Ido not add the cost of the land, and the 


very large establishments built by the State for these schools, 
because I am informed by the Auditor’s reports that the 
‘*value of the five normal-schoo! establishments has not been 
ascertained.” What right had these 184 young men and 
women to so expensive an education out of the common-school 
fund at the hands of the State ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial ro aca over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at ; the pressure on our i 
tively demands it.] 


SOME DEFECTS OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Of course I think our common-schoo! system a grand thing 
in its capacities, but I think it is hardly worth while, indeed 
injurious, to laud it so much, considering the very great defects 
of its administration, — its bad features. 

This graded system, by perpetual examinations, which are a 
premium on cramming and superficiality, and which keeps all 
the teachers in such anxiety, and necessitates their looking to 
immediate results rather than to general culture of good habits 
of investigation and study, — this exaltation of a mechanical 
order to which is sacrificed all natural play of mind, requiring 
teachers (who really have the power of interesting the imagina- 
tion and understanding of the young in things and in life) to 
interrupt their eloquence in order to punish for a whispering, 
seems to me to rob the schools of half their value,—nay, more 
than half. To put the minds of children in such a strait- 
jacket for four or five hours a day seems to me the stupidest 
thing. I do not believe salutary any order that does not come 
from within, any obedience that is not voluntary, nor any 
mental action in which heart and will do not freely concur. 
Moreover, I do not think anything ie gained; the energy which 
is not harmoniously cultivated is perverted, and produces all 
kinds of moral evil. When it is not put into the harness of 
natural law, the laws of generosity, honor, love, and beauty, 
which are spiritual and not correlated with necessary forces, 
they become Milton’s Satan to draw all instincts into rebellion 
against the God whose image is our free-will. 

I trust that the lectures of Dr. Hall, Colonel Parker, Dr. 
Horn, and others on psychology and the inevitable influence 
of the kindergarten children when the kindergarten becomes 
sufficiently well spread to feed the primary echools with mate- 
rial for instruction, will transform our common schools into a 
quickening power of harmonious development by giving free- 
dcm to both teachers and their pupils. 

That article of Haillman's on the Emancipation of Teach- 
ers, is the morning star of a new day. I have in my thought, 
brewing, an article on the Science and Art of Pedagogy, in the 


form of a review of Dr. Barnard’s Encyclopedic Journal, that 
I hope to print in the bi-monthly EpucarTion, the Continent, 
or the North American Review, which, by showing what ought 
to be, will effectually criticise what ought not tobe. This rad- 
ically false mode of discipline, as it is called, can only be op- 
posed by the revelation of true discipline, which is the opposite 
of punishment. 


Boston, Dec. 1882. E. P. Peasopy. 


THE SPELLING-BOOK. 


Tue JouRNnAL of Nov. 16 favors the spelling- book as a means 
of increasing the child’s vocabulary, but, considering spelling 
a fashion rather than a science, does not, after all, place the 
highest value upon the ability to spell correctly. It may be a 
fashion, but it is at least very convenient, as, no doubt, even 
some editors will admit, to be able to spell according to the 
fashion; and as to his vocabulary, how much better off is the 
child when he has learned a column of such words like midge, 
bilge, springe, swinge, vetch, feoff, or any other list of words 
which he never uses? The vocabulary must be enriched, if 
at all, by reading, hearing, and using words in their proper 
connection, and not by learning them in lists. But let us have 
the Speller as one of the most important aids in teaching spel!- 
ing. Omitting the Primer, there are found in the First, Second, 
and Third Readers of a modern series, 3,817 different words. 
Let the Speller to be used with these Readers contain these 
words, arranged in the order in which they occur in the Read- 
ers as new words, adding, in their proper place, words which 


occur necessarily in connection with the other studies, with an 
appendix containing additional words, peculiar and otherwise, 
for the use of the good spellers; use this book vigorously and 
unrelentingly, and there will result a habit of good spelling 
which will lead to the mastery thereafter of new words as they 


occur. HELEN M. Mason. 
St. Louis, Dec. 30, 1882. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


— I must have your school journals, are the life of a true teacher 
Gilmer, Tex. W. 8. BURKS, Prin. High School. 


— Iam not teaching at present, but need THE JOURNAL, that I may 
orth Vernon, ind, 


— THE JOURNAL is of great benefit to me and must be to every teacher. 
I feel I could not do without it, ELLEN W. SMITH. 

Columbus, O. 

— The bi-monthly magazine EpvoaTion is an honor to American 
scholarship pedagogy. WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 

‘rovidence, 


Fousm PAPERS TO ONE MISSIONARY IN TURKEY. 
MARDIN, TURKEY, Nov. 22, 1882. 
Dear Sir: —I write to acknowledge the receipt of EDUCATION, THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, and THE PRIMARY 
TEAOHER, and to send thanks for the prompt response to my request for 
a copy of each of these. These peri are doing an excelleut Len | 
and I hope you see an annual increase in their circulation. I think sch 
mmittees ought to see to it that teachers are supplied in some way with 


Co! 
are With respect, yours, ©, H, PRATT, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—An organization of all the bituminous coal-|¥® have been accustomed to read in certain papers, 
miners in the country is proposed. A convention is to meet in| Which would reduce all public education to the three R’s. 


Pittsburg about May 1 to arrange for the union. —— Dickson, 
foreman of the late Star-route jury, has been held in $2,500 
bail for embracery.—— The Ways and Means Committee of 


Congress has virtually completed its consideration of the Tariff and has achieved a national fame at the bar, in the forum, 
Commission’s report, and expect to be able to report a tariff|and on the field; but as Governor of Massachusetts he 


bill to the House before the close of the week.——A bill for| will probably render himself as famous as in either of 
the prevention of the importation of adulterated tea is also be-| the positions he has hitherto occupied. Certainly if we 
are to judge of his official career by his inaugural, we 
House has passed the Civil-service bill as it came from the|®ball be treated to new sensations as often as old ones 
Senate, where there were only five negative votes, by the strong|lose their value. His message, as a whole, is most 
vote of 155 yeas to 47 nays.——The Fortification and Pension | entertaining reading, even to Massachusetts people, for 
it shows what a shrewd, cunning, and audacious lawyer 
failures during 1882 reaches 7,635, according to Bradstreet’s,|°®" do, with small capital to work on and an unbridled 
ambition to satisfy in ad captandum appeals for pop- 

France.—M. Gambetta was temporarily buried at Pére-La-|¥Ular applause. His ingenuity was equal to the great 
chaise cemetery, Paris, on Saturday. The funeral procession | occasion, in which be was called upon by his constitu- 
was one of the most imposing ever witnessed in France. Itis|}ency to make a case against the old Commonwealth. 
For this he was elected, and the Governor has not dis- 
officially represented, and all the world agrees that the funeral appointed expectations; for it is probable that no State 
of Gambetta and Chanzy condemns France to peace voluntary |in the Union has been so stoutly arraigned by its execu- 
or involuntary. Its first politician and its greatest strategist | tive, in the administration of public affairs as has Mas- 
sachusetts, which has so long been held up as a model 
of good government. It is not our province to discuss 
budget between the Ministers of Finance and Agriculture, con- the correctness of Gov. Butler’s views on civil affairs as 
cerning the proposed sale of State lands to meet the increased | Such, but we shall have something to say on his educa- 
interest on the public debt. A new ministry was formed, with | tional opinions. We have only this to remark, in gen- 
eral,—that if his statements and conclusions on other 
subjects are no more reliable than on education, we shall 
west coast of Africa is the cession of Wydah to England, on have little to hope or fear from his recommendations. 
the condition of the latter supporting the claims of Portugai|{n justice to the Governor we must say that we believe 


he is sounder as a political economist than as an edu- 
cator. 


fore this committee. It provides that after July 9, such tea 
shall not be allowed to be brought into the country.——The 


Appropriation bills have been reported. The former appropri- 
ates $175,000, and the latter $81,000,000. —-— The number of 


and involves $93,238,936, with actual assets at 51 per cent. 


estimated that 200,000 people followed the remains to the grave. 
The final interment occurred at Nice. Even Germany was 


have left the country poor and in moarning. 
Spain.—The entire Spanish Ministry has resigned, in conse- 
quence of trouble growing out of a discussion of the financial! 


Sefior Sagasta as premier. 
Portugal—The basis of the arrangement between Eogland 
and Portugal regarding their respective possessions on the 


on the Congo river. 


Tue Annual Association of Teachers at Cedar Falls 
was a grandsuccess. The educational prospects in Iowa 
were never brighter than to-day. 


the 25th, 26th, and 27th of this month. Among the 
% |speakers are Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Bishop Clark, Gov- 


as seen by a shrewd lawyer, and an ambitious states- 
man. Some parts of it read very like some editorials 


struction to be furnished by the State, derived from the 


Mrs. Draz’s story “ About the Will” has a point and 
a purpose that will be richly appreciated by our readers. 
Next week Right Rev. Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, 
will give us his views on The Other Side of the Story, 
in which our readers may look out for some sharp criti- 
cisms of our school system. 


As THE Free High School is the direct object of attack 
of Gov. Butler and his sympathizers, in their purposes 
to reduce public expense, it will be worth while for 
them to read such articles as are found on another page, 
showing the cost of high-school education, and the per- 
sons who get its benefits. The high school proposes to 
elevate the poor boy to stand on an equality with the 
rich, in the competitions of life, and it does its work. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruction meets on 


ernor Littlefield, Dr. N. A. Calkins, Hon. B. G. North- 
rop; Augustine Jones, principal of the Friends’ School ; 
Dr. T. Edwin Brown, of Providence; Supt. Lambert, 
of Malden, Mass.; Mrs. D.C. Heath, of Newton, Mass.; 
Howard M. Rice, A.M., of Providence; Professor Davis, 
of Brown University; Supt. Ball, of Westerly; Priv- 
cipal Meader, of Warren; Supt. Littlefield, of Newport ; 
and Miss S. E. Doyle, of the Providence High School. 
Prof. H. M. Ticknor will give readings and a talk upon 
the subject of elocution. 


Tuat part of Gov. Butler’s message relating to edu- 
cation in Massachusetts will be found in full in other 
columns, and will be read with interest by all who wish 
to see the other side of education in the old Bay State, 


Gey. Burier is a man of sensations and notoriety, 


Aut will agree with Governor Butler that the in- 


Tue Massachusetts Board of Education have unan- 
imously reélected Hon. John W. Dickinson as secre 
of the Board, and Messrs. Hubbard, Walton, and Martin 
as State agents. 


Tue Directors of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion held their annual meeting at Boston on Saturday. 
By a vote of 17 to 10, a preference was given to holding 
the next meeting at the White Mountains during the 
second week in July. 


resources and taxation of all, should be for the benefit 
of all. This rule holds with reference to all expend- 
itures from the pockets of the people through a common 
treasury. It does not follow, however, that each indi- 
vidual in the State will participate equally in the priv- 
ileges that the public funds supply. Thousands are 
taxed for the building of highways and bridges who 
never ride over them. Tens of thousands pay their 
taxes cheerfully for the support of the poor, the instruc- 
tion of the blind, and the care of the insane, who daily 
send up grateful thanks to Heaven that they have a 


pays only a poll-tax, may, by the larger ability of the 
wealth of the State, be lifted above the condition of 
poverty into which he was born, and, by his talent, be- 
come a grand helper in society, a director in men’s 
affairs,—possibly a governor; but no injustice is done 
the tax-paying public, for the State is largely enriched 
and reimbursed by the labors and influence of the man 
whose boyhood was touched by this public blessing and 
benediction. One individual only, lifted from a lower 
to a higher plane, returns to the community and to the 
State ten-fold more than he has received in its material 
gifts. What shall be said of the general diffusion of 
such investments when thousands come up from the 
common and higher schools to add, by their intellectual 
gains, their executive force, their moral and spiritual 
power to the sum total of the real wealth of the State ? 
Thus it comes about that the taxation of all accrues to the 
benefit of all. It would be a matter of the greatest in- 
justice for the State not to educate the many. It would 
be a greater injustice to the many not to educate the few 
superior men and women whose ability renders them the 
fittest to benefit mankind. 


Gov. Burver’s reference to lowa and Massachusetts 
in respect to the per capita cost of education, reflects 
great credit on both States. The comparison made 
with respect to the illiteracy of the two States is falla- 
cious, in so far as it is the resultant of the educational 
administration of the two States. With a total popula- 
tion, a total school expenditure, and a native and for- 
eign-born population nearly equal, the Governor says: 


‘“‘Iowa had 75 per cent. of such native-born population, 
while Massachusetts had 70 per cent., or 5 per cent. less than 
lowa. Now the illiteracy of Massachusetts,—that is, those of 
10 years and upward who could not read,—was by the same 
census 5.3 per cent.; and the illiteracy of Iowa, by the same 
census, 2.4 per cent., or 29 per cent. less than Massachusetts, 
This difference of illiteracy as against Massachusetts, in the 
comparison between her and Iowa, cannot be accounted for 
from the fact that Massachusetts had more foreign population, 
because the excess of our foreign population was ouly 5 per 
cent. over lowa, which would only reduce the per cent. of illit- 
eracy in favor of lowa and against Massachusetts to 2.32 per 
cent, 


Let us look at the facts a little closer as revealed to 
us by the Census Bullitin No. 303., concerning illiteracy 


in the United States. 


Native white persons, upward of 10 years, unable to write. Mass, 0.7 


Foreign-born os bd Mass, 19.6 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Iowa, &.1 

red persons “ “ “ “ “ “ ass 
Cole “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Had Gov. Butler printed these figures in addition to 
those given above, with the added explanation that the 
foreign-born population of Iowa is largely German and 
Swede, who are as a rule literate; while the foreign- 
born population of Massachusetts is almost wholly Irish 
and Canadian French, who are as a rule illiterate, and 
he could not have committed the egregious blunder 
which his figures show as the result of our efforts for 
public education. Let Iowa and Massachusetts ex- 
change foreign-born population, and the figures would 
stand as follows : 


Illiteracy in per cent. of her population. 


For how much of this alarming illiteracy of our for- 
eign-born population, amounting to the enormous figures 
of 19.6 per cent., Gov. Butler’s constituents are respon- 
sible, it would be of interest for His Excellency to study. 


In the present great awakening in behalf of Civil 
Service, it is well to remember that the most vital point 
of the matter is in the school-room. It is by no means 
an easy affair to adjust the business of office-holding in 
a country where every smart young man naturally ex- 
pects some time to occupy an official chair. But it 
would seem possible to men endowed with common- 
sense, and ordinary regard for the rising generation, to 
bring to bear, in the selection of the school-teacher, the 
same rules that govern the choice of a bank clerk, a 
brakeman, or a dressmaker. ‘The law, in every State, 
gives ample authority to the school committee for an 
examination into the acquirements, character, and expe- 
rience of every candidate for the most important public 
position, — the teacher of children and youth. But a 
thousand petty influences are all the time at work to 
make the examination into acquirements a sham, to 
shut the eyes of a too-inquisitive investigation of per- 
sonal traits of character, and to accept a few terms of 


happier lot. The son of the poor man, whose father 


fumbling in the school-room as “experience” in school- 
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teaching. Our country district schools, especially, are 
suffering from this persistent practice of favoritism in 
the appointment of the teacher; indeed, in too many 
cases, the election of the school authorities turns 
on their pledge for the promotion of the candidate whose 
qualifications are an ample supply of brass instead of a 
superabundance of brains. Nowhere is the neglect of a 
genuine Civil Service so destructive as in the public 
school. The State has a tough constitution, and may 
thrive under abuses greater than the present. But no- 
where is the Republic so sensitive as in the realm of 
childhood, and incompetent and mischievous teaching 
are @ poison in the life-blood that tells at every extrem- 
ity. Whatever our conscript fathers at Washington 
fail to give us, let the people everywhere insist on Civil 
Service in the school-room. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF DIRECTORS. 


The annual meeting of Directors of the A. I. of I. was held 
at Boston, Jan. 6; Prest. Geo. A. Walton in the chair. After 
reading the records by Assist.-Sec. Church, reports were made 
by the Treasurer of a balance of $60 in the treasury; by the 
Printing Com., that the volume for 1882 had been printed at a 
cost of $319; by the Com. on Bicknell Fund, that a premiam 
of fifty dollars had been offered for the best essay on ‘‘The Value 
of the Principles of Physiology to the Common-school Practice.” 

Considerable time was spent in the discussion of the place 
of the next meeting, and an informal ballot showed that 17 
favored Fabyans’, at the White Mountains, and 10 preferred 
Martha’s Vineyard. The following committees were appointed : 
On Industrial Education — Messrs. Runkle and Dunton of 
Massachusetts, Rounds of Maine, Patterson of New Hamp- 
shire, Buckham of Vermont, Weeden of Rhode Island, and 
Brewer of Connecticut. On Finance—Messrs. Stone, Eaton, 
and Blackinton. On Necrology — Messrs. Northend, Smith, 
and Lyon. On Next Meeting — Walton, Mowry, Stockwell, 
Sprague, Mason, Metcalf, and Webster. 

The annual dinner was enjoyed at the United States Hotel. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


At the Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on Saturday last, Dr. Hall 
gave the first of a series of three lectures. The subject of the 
opening lecture was an inquiry into the contents of the minds 
of children on entering the primary schools, and many sur- 
prising facts were presented, showing how unsafe it is to take 
anything for granted in giving primary instruction. The ma- 
terial of the lecture was collected by means of an examination 
conducted by kindergarten teachers, into the mental condition 
of some one thousand children, selected as average scholars of 
average Boston schools. Questions similar to those, published 
in a late issue of Tuk JOURNAL, were asked, and the answers 
recorded. From these it was found that a very large propor- 
tion of the children had never seen the commonest animals, 
plants, and natural objects (the cow, for instance, though com- 
paratively well known, being unknown to 18 per cent. of the 
children). Many were unable to locate the prominent organs 
of their bodies, and did not know the numbérs three, four, and 
five. In some of these particulars 80 per cent. and upward 
were ignorant. The Irish children were about 20 per cent. 
behind the American; and the kindergarten children, taken 
without reference to nationality, excelled the American chil- 
dren who had not attended the kindergarten, by about 20 per 
cent. Some curious facts were elicited in regard to the com- 
parative ignorance of the sexes, such as that American boys 
slightly excelled the girls, while Irish girls largely excelled the 
Irish boys. Generally speaking, the boys were best acquainted 
with animals, and girls with the bodily organs. 

The value of these statistics lies in the fact that we judge 
of things by what we already know. What must be the child’s 
ps nae of new ideas, based upon his knowledge as here 

own 

Professor Hall’s next lecture (Saturday, Jan. 13,) will treat 
the question, How and What to Read in the Public Schools. 


Boston ScHoot Boarp.—The School Committee of 1883 
met for organization Monday evening, and was called to order 
by His Honor, Mayor Palmer. 

Mr. Hobbs offered an order, which was passed, continuing 
the rules and regulations and corps of teachers of last year 
until otherwise ordered. J 

The mayor announced the appointment of the following 
among other committees: 

Lamitnnetehe W. Porter (chairman), Messrs. Gallagher, 
asker. 
Ezaminations — Lucia M. Peabody (chairman), -Messrs. 
Crowley, Hyde, Flint, Davis. 
Nominations — George H. Plummer (chairman), Messrs. 
Fleming, Cutter, Porter, Doherty. 

Primary School Instruction—John B, Moran (chairman), 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hyde, Davis, Williamson. 

Supplies —John B. Moran (chairman), Messrs. Plummer, 
Chapin, Porter, Hyde. : 

Text books —John G. Blake (chairman), Messrs. Crowley, 
Flint, Hobbs, Davis, Moran. 


— Mr. Hine has accepted the secretaryship of the Conn. 
rd of Ed., and will enter upon his new duties at once, We 
trust he will prove in ali respects the ‘‘ right man in the right 


THE DEAD OF 1882. 


(Continued from last week.) 
J JULY. 
hee = Moscow, Russia, Gen. Michael Dimitrievitch Skobeleff, 

10. In London, Eng., Hablot Knight Brown (* Phiz’’), 
illustrator of Dickens’s Works, aged 67. In London, Eng., 
Rev. Craigie Robertson, distinguished author, aged 69. 

13. Near Odessa, Del., Levi Scott, senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, aged 80. 

16. At Springfield, Ill, Mrs. Lincoln, widow of Abraham 
Lincoln, aged 67. 

22. Prof. Francis Maitland Balfour, killed by a fall from the 
glacier Fresney, on south side of Mount Blanc, Switzerland. 
He was an unusually brilliant young scientist. The chair of 
Animal Morphology was established at Cambridge University, 
England, to retain Mr. Balfour’s services in the university. 
His age was 32. 

24, At Vallombrosa, Italy, Hon. George P. Marsh, U. 8, 
Minister to Italy, He was an eminent philologist, and author 
of numerous works on the Origin and History of Language. 
He had been resident minister at Rome since 1861, — one of 
the oldest diplomatists of the U. S. Government. Aged 82., 

29. Jeremiah Mahoney, at Chilcago, II!., ex-editor of the 
Educational Weekly, and educational writer, aged 49. 

AUGUST. 

3. At Bridgewater, Mass., Hon. Artemas Hale, the oldest 
ex-member of Congress, aged 99. 

8. In Newport, R. I., Gen. G. K. Warren, U. S. Army, one 
of the most skillful engineers in the nation, aged 53. Charles 
H. Reed, at Boston, Mass., a prominent member of the school 


board, aged 35. 

16. At Augusta Ga., Hon. Benjamin H. Hill, U. 8S. Senator, 
aged 59, 

17. In Paris, France, Gen. Aug. Alex. Ducrot, aged 65. 


SEPTEMBER. 
16. In London, Eng., Rev. Dr. Edward B, Pusey, aged 82. 
22. In London, Eng., Lord Tenterden, permanent under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Rev. G. V. Wellesley, 
dean of Windsor, Eng., domestic chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
aged 72. 
25. At Gottingen, Germany, Friedrich Woehter, the eminent 


chemist, aged 82. 
OCTOBER. 


4. At Hot Springs, South of France, Adelaide Phillips, dis- 
tinguished contralto singer, aged 49. 

5. At Denver, Col. Prof. D. 8S. Wentworth, principal Cook 
Co. (Lil.) Normal School, aged 58. 

19. At Berkeley Springs, West Va., Hon. John De Frees, ex- 
public printer, etc., Washington, D. C., aged 72. 

20. In Aberdeen, Miss., Rev. Dr. Robert Paine, senior bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, aged 83. 

27. Sidi Mohammed-el-Sadok, bey of Tunis, Affica, aged 69. 

NOVEMBER. 

8. Near Napa, Cal., James W. Simonton, of the New York 
Associated Press, aged 58. 

7. At West Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., Francis George 
Shaw, aged 73. 

13. In London, Eng., George Rose (‘‘ Arthur Sketchley’’). 

15. At Zurich, Switzerland, Dr. Johann Gottfried Kinkel, 
aged 67. 

20. In New York, Prof. Henry Draper, aged 46. 

—. Mr. Wm. Galiguani, the last of the proprietors of the 
English newspaper, issued in Paris bearing his name, and 
other valuable works, aged 85. 

—. In Dublin, Ireland, Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, aged 79. 

25. Rev. J. Challis, eminent English scientific author, aged 79. 

29. Baron Otho Theodore von Manteufell, Prussian states- 
man, at Berlin, Prussia. 

DECEMBER. 

2. At Washington, D. C., Rear Admiral Robert H. Wyman, 
U. S. Navy (chairman of the National Lighthouse Board) in 
which he had served 45 years. Hon. Henry C. Murphy, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ex-minister of the United States to the Neth- 
erlands. At Columbia, S. C., Rear Admiral James H. Strong, 
U. S. Navy, distinguished in the Secession War. 

6. Anthony Trollope, eminent novelist, at London, aged 68. 
He was connected with the British Postal Service 32 years. 
fle has in recent years written an average of one novel a year, 
Jean Joseph Louis Blanc, at Cannes, France, eminent his- 
torian, aged 70. 

7. At Royalston, Vt., Rev. David Copeland, D.D., late prin- 
cipal of schools in Kingston, Penn. Dr. Leopold Stain, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, the great advocate of Jew- 
ish Reform. 

9. Sir Hugh Allan, at Edinburgh, Scotland, aged 73. At 
Nashville, Tenn., Col. Willoughby Williams, the trusted friend 
of Andrew Jackson and Sam Houston, aged 84. 

10. At Boston, Mass., Robert Morris, Sr., the eminent col- 
ored lawyer. In France, Charles Alexander Lachaud, the dis- 
tinguished advocate. 

13. Rev. Dr. Jacob Manning, at Portland, Me., ex-pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston, aged 59. Hon. Samuel . 2 
Worcester, at Nashua, N. H., brother of the lexicographer. 

14. Right Rev. Alfred Ollivant, D.D., bishop of Liandoff, at 
Cambridge, Eng., aged 84. 

17. Ab Latapette, Ind., Hon. Godlove S. Orth, aged 66. 

20. At Dayton, O., Rear Admiral James F. Schenck, aged 75. 

23. Marshall Warner, the Berkshire poet and journalist, at 


Stockbridge, Mass., aged 72. 


24. At Petersburg, Va., John Thompson Robertson, the 
veteran journalist of Virginia,—a man of great learning,— 
aged 82. Prof. J. H. Ijams, president of Tennessee Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Knoxville, Tenn. 


NEW- ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


X.—The Reactionists and the Reformers. 

The lecturer commenced with a review of the course of 
study in the schools of Trotzendorf and Sturm. Language 
was the chief study. Seven years were spent at the beginning 
in learning Latin. This language was used by the pupils in 
their communication with each other, and with their teachers. 
They were trained to look at the world as the ancient Roman 
did, so far as language and the government of the school could 
do this. Trotzendorf (1592—1671) had a senate formed from 
the most honored of his pupils, so that the entire school was a 
Roman republic, of which he was ‘Dictator perpetuus.’’ 
Twelve senators, one consul, and two censors formed the sen- 
ate. Those who had broken the rules of the school were sub- 
mitted to a formal trial before this body, and the votes of the 


senate condemned or acquitted. To become a senator was an 
object of great desire with the — and expulsion from the 
senate was a very severe punishment. All who entered Trot- 
zendorf’s school must promise to obey his laws, which were a 
sort of Justinian school-code, ‘ Buys learn to obey the laws 
of the State,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ by obedience to school rules.”’ 

Quite in contrast to the humanity schools, like those of 
Troizendorf, Sturm, and the Jesuits (the classics were called 
the ** Humanities’’), was the school system proposed by Come- 
nius, one of the greatest men in the entire history of educa- 
tion, With Comenius (1592 — 1671) we come suddenly upon 
the influence of Lord Bacon. The chief merit of Lord Bacon 
is the fact that he takes a new survey of the world, and makes 
for us an inventory of the realm of knowledge. Nature with 
all its phases, inorganic and organic, comes before us as a 
means or instrument for human comfort. Man must conquer 
nature so as to free himself from the wants of food, clothing, 
and shelter, which force him into thralldom. He must learn 
the history and development of civilization in order to know 
himself and direct his own course. Nature and man are the 
two realms of the world. 

Comenius shows in all directions of his activity the influence 
of the study of Bacon. In the ‘* Advancement of Learning’’ 
of Bacon you can see the basis of the ‘‘ Janua Linguarum re- 
serata’’ of Comenius, and also of his system of classification 
and grading of pupils, and of his course of study. ‘* Know all 
things (learning), master all things and one’s self (virtue), 
find the relation of all to God (piety).’’? This states the object 
of education according to Comenius. In consequence of the 
large scope he gives to the world of nature in its animal, vege- 
table, and mineral aspects, Comenius considers apparatus im- 
portant. He held that the education of the senses should oc- 
cupy the chief place in elementary education, and that all 
teaching should see to it that the pupil is instructed to set out 
from the known and proceed to the unknown. Hence great 
care was taken by Comenius to investigate the child’s actual 
stock of ideas, and the time at which he acquired or could ac- 
quire them. His inventory of the child’s ideas derived in the 
tamily is worthy of a place in the “ Instauratio Magna”’ of 
Lord Bacon. How can the school know what to teach, and 
how to teach it, unless it Makes an accurate inventory of what 
the child has learned in the family before it comes to school, 
and can thus in all cases lead the child from what is known to 
what is unknown? In the Mother School,’’ as Comenius 
calls the education in the family, the child has learned many 
metaphysical lessons. ‘‘ He has acquired those most general 
ideas of Something and Nothing, it is and It is Not; The 
thus and so, the Otherwise, the Where, the When, the Like 
and Unlike, etc.”” That is to say, he acquires in his first years 
the categories of Identity, Difference, Existence, Negation, 
Time, Space, etc. ‘In physics he learns Water, Earth, Air, 
Fire, Rain, Hail, Ice, Snow, Iron, Stone, Plant, Animal, etc. 
These are the chief categories of inorganic and organic nature. 
‘* In optics he learns light and darkness, transparency, colors, 
and such distinctions. In Astronomy he learns the existence 
of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; in Geography he learns cradle, 
room, garden, roads, fields, etc. In Chronology he learns the 
cycles of day and night, the moon’s changes, the seasons of 
the year. History begins with recollections of yesterday and 
the days before, and stories of the past. Politics begin with 
the knowledge of the management of affairs in the household; 
Arithmetic begins with counting; Geometry with the ideas of 
length, breadth, and thickness; Music with hearing songs and 
singing, himself; Grammar with the learning of syllabies and 
words. In Ethics the best basis is laid through observation of 
the parents and other persons in the family. The child is 
taught temperance, cleanliness, respect for others, obedience 
to others, obedience to authority, truthfulness, justice, love, 
industry, silence, patience, polite demeanor, and, above all, 
religious ideas and observances.’”’ So much for the ‘* Mother 
School’’ and what it teaches the child before his seventh year. 
‘The Schola Vernacula follows and lasts another six years. 
Then the Schola Latina takes the pupil and fits him for a 
learned profession. 

‘**Adopt the method of Nature”’ is the advice of Comenius 
and we hear this repeated again and again by all education 
reformers and reactionists. With Comenius the ‘‘ Method of 
Nature’? meant the method which accurately ascertains the 
stock of knowledge already possessed by the chiid, and then 
proceeds to develop the ideas which lie nearest to these and — 
next in order of evolution in his mind. Many of the reaction- 
ists in education have undervalued language studies, but it is 
not the fault of Comenius. The educationai writings of Locke 
aud Milton, who may be called reactionists, show the influence 
of the visit of Comenius to England in 1841-42, which pro- 
duced a long series of reflections and experiments in education 
in English-speaking countries. 

The lecturer briefly characterized the stand-points of Mon- 
taigne and Ratich,—earlier than Comenius,—and of Milton 
and Locke, his Rousseau, Basedow and 
Pestalozzi in the following century. 

The influence of the printed page in the form of the book 
and newspaper was mentioned, and the history of the Sunday- 
school sketched. The Kindergarten, the Public Library, the 
Lancasterian System, and the present status of education by 


means of the Common School were touched upon in conclusion. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PEARLS oF THE Farrag; or, Islam’s Rosary. Being the Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Names of Allah. By Edwin Arnold. 16mo, 
cloth, 345 pages. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.00. 


This book is a companion to The Light of Asia, by the same 
author, and completes his Oriental Trillogy, the first being The 
Light of Asia. The second part is The Indian Song of Songs,— 
Pearls of Faith, in which the poet tells about the beads of a pious 
Muslim, with comments in verse from various oriental sources, 
as made by an Indian Mussulman. The Mohammedan has a 
chaplet of three strings, each string containing thirty-three 
beads, each bead representing one of the “ ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of Allah.’’ These short poems have no connection; 
they vary in measure, but all are simple. All the legends and 
instructions inculcate the gentle virtues that make life lovely, — 
courtesy, humility, hospitality, care for the poor and the ill, 
kindness to dumb animals, perfect manners in social inter- 
course. They illustrate legend, tradition, record, or comment, 
drawn from various oriental books. Mr. Arnold presents, in 
a simple, familiar way, the earnest spirit and manner of Islam, 
and some of the thoughts and beliefs of the followers of the 
prophet of Arabia. The book is beautifully printed and bound, 
in a tasty style. 


Test PropLemMs IN ALGEBRA. Prepared to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series. By H. B. Furness, G. W. Smith, and 
J. H. Bromwell, teachers in the Cincinnati High Schools. 
Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
Sample copies by mail, 60 cents, postpaid. 

These test-problems in algebra are intended to supplement 
any text-books in algebra that may be in use in the schools, 
and nt to take their place. The great want of teachers in 
this branch of instruction is a carefully-graded list of problems, 
suited to fasten firmly the principles in the minds of students, 
This book admirably meets this want. The problems are 
properly classified, beginning with those that are easy, followed 
by those that are more difficult in solving similar principles. 
For test-work nothing could be better than the problems fur- 
nished to teachers by this book. They cover the entire ground 
of ordinary work in algebra, and aiso present some too difficult 
for class-work, designed for those who revel in mathematics as 
aspecialty. The book is very excellent in arrangement and 
make-up. A valuable addition to the Eclectic Educational 


Series, so popular everywhere. 


Docror GrimsHAwe’s Secret. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited by his son, Julian Hawthorne. Boston: James R. 
Osgoed & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This hitherto unpublished romance by Hawthorne will meet 
with a welcome among readers of fiction rarely accorded to 
any book. It is complete as a story, and while it probably 
lacks some finishing touches and elaboration which the dis- 
tinguished author intended to give the work, it is a marvel of 
literary work. The notes appended enable us to get an insight 
into the plans and methods of production of this great writer 
of fiction, which of themselves are very valuable and intensely 
interesting. The preface, by Julian Hawthorne, is full of 
interest, and opens to the literary world a view of his dis- 
tinguished father, which we are glad to get, and explains 
how it has happened that Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret has been 
so long kept a secret from the world of letters, so greedy for 
anything from Hawthorne’s pen. 


Wepewoop’s TopicaL ANALysis. Topical Analysis of De- 
scriptive Geography, United States History, Practical Arith- 
metic, Physiology and Hygiene, Physical Geography, English 
Grammar, and Penmanship. For use in Common Schools, 
Normal Schools, and Teachers’ Institutes. Pp.114. By Geo. 
S. Wedgwood. Chicago: S.R. Winchell & Co. Retail price, 
cents. 

No more handy or useful book can be found for a guide to 
teachers of institutes, normal high and grammar schols, for 
whom it is specially designed and adapted. The topics are skill- 
fully outlined, and save the teacher a vast amount of time, 
which can be used for other purposes to great profit. It is emi- 
nently practical in character, and introduces subjects essential to 
a thorough knowledge of the elementary work of our schools. 
The outlines are very suggestive, and in the main give cor- 
rectly the order in which each branch should be taken up in 
the institute or school. It is a work of great practical value, 


ERxas AND CHARACTERS OF History. By Wm. R. Williams. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author in twelve chapters presents his views on the 
epochs and representative characters of the world’s history 
under the following heads: The Emperor Titus and the Apos- 
tle John; Monasticism ; Augustine and Chrysostom ; Bud- 
dhism, Wycliffe, Savonarola, and Huss; Mahometanism; The 
Crusades; Luther and his Times; John Calvin; John Knox, 
and the Puritan and the Mystic. Although these entertaining 
and instructive essays deal with figures in history, relating 
mainly to religious movements and eras, the subject-matter is 
free from any partisan or merely sermonizing spirit. Mr. 
Williams treats the matter with a calm impartiality which his- 
tory demands. From the biographical standpoint the book 
has much value, but taken in connection with the great 
events,—in which these representative men were the central 
figures,—their lives become a part of the historical record, and 


thus blended they stand out in bold relief, and will live as , 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have used it 
ac a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have been very 


— 
LITERARY NOTES. 

— Julia Ward Howe fills a page of The Critic of Dec. 30 
with reminiscences of her old friend, Dr. Francis Lieber. A 
sonnet by Alice Wellington Rollins, in the same number, the 
last of the current volume, is devoted to “‘ A Butterfly in Ken- 
sington Stitch.” 

— The new song by 'E. A. Samuels, entitled “ My Darling 
Marie,” is one of the most charming compositions of recent 
publication, and it is fast becoming very popular. Every one 
who sings should own acopy. It is published by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. Price, for voice and piano, 35 cents. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Al- 
though not wholly finished artistically, the work will be found 
complete as a story, and longer than The Scarlet Letter. It has 
a definite beginning and ending, and the continuity of the tale 
is unbroken; while the copious notes of the author add value 
and interest by showing where and how he would have fur- 
ther elaborated the work. 

— H. Kopp & Co., 145 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have published Dr. B. C. Faust’s Laws of Health, for the use 
of schools and self-instruction, edited by Dr. S. Wolffberg, 
lecturer on Hygiene in the University of Bonn, and translated 
and improved by Herman Kopp. It is designed to teach the 
laws of health, and treats in a concise and practical way of the 
value of health, of cleanliness, the senses, speech, the teeth, 
food, clothing, sleep, exercise and work, air, and dwellings, 
and important and truthful instructions about sickness, etc. 
Children should be taught the laws of health early. 

— The New-England Home Journal,—the new home weekly 
paper published by E. C. Stone, Worcester, Mass., price, $2.00 
per year,—is an exceedingly able representative of New-Eng- 
land life and thought. It contains a carefully prepared com- 
pendium of the news, and discusses editorially the live topics 
of the day with ability and frankness; it favors reform in its 
best sense, and advocates a wise administration of laws, and 
seeks to foster our National industries. It is a live, fresh, 
bright newspaper, and we cordially commend it to all who 
want a paper that will tend to promote and advance the best 
currents of life and thought in these stirring times. 

— We call attention to the excellent Graded Selections” 
for memorizing, adapted for use at home and in school, by 
John B. Peaslee, A.M., Ph.D., Supt. of Schools of Cincinnati, 
O., and published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 
To Mr. Peaslee belongs the high honor of bringing into prom- 
inence the valuable practice of memorizing the choice thoughts 
of our best authors as a feature of common-school work. No 
single hour of a week can be more wisely used than in such an 
exercise. His admirable book contains extracts from more 
than one hundred standard authors in English literature. 
Such selections memorized must influence pupils to love good 
reading and good books. 

— How to be Weather-wise is a new view of our weather 
system by Isaac P. Noyes of Washington, published by Fowler 
& Wells, New York. Mr. Noyes shows how the telegraph 
system has made possible the establishment and development 
of our Weather Bureau, and explains the meteorological laws 
and phenomena that have been made available in determining 
the probable state of the weather in advance. By the applica- 
tions of scientific principles the entire area of the continent 
has been mapped out, and storms foretold and proper danger 
signals given. It is not too much to predict that the time 
will come when the whole earth will send reports to one com- 
mon center of the state of the weather. 

— The Great Epics of Medieval Germany, by Prof. George 
T. Dippold, published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, is a very 
valuable outline of their contents and history. The treatment 
is scholarly, and adapted to meet a great want of students. 
The Nibelungen Lied, in two parts, the Siegfried and Gudrun, 
the Parzifal, the Tristan and Isold, and the Iwein, are the 
epics presented. The translations and renderings are mostly 
new; the introductory and historical portions are, in the main, 
based upon the investigations of the great German scholars 
who have studied these epics and give their conclusions ina 
condensed form. The author is enthusiastic, but rather prac- 
tical and scientific than wsthetic. He does not assimilate to 
the poetry of the great ethics so much as to their origin and 


construction. Yet he adds much to the pleasure of the readers 
by presenting those things in their history which are not gen- 
erally known to the general student. The book is one that 
should be found in every scholar’s library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


W. H. Brown ... Pronunciation ; . 8. Haldeman. 
Universtiy Publishing Co. 
eldon & Co.’s Modern School Fifth Reader. N : 8. ’ 
roblems in e ; 
Antwe Benge fle by Furness, etc, Cincinnati: Van 
rimary Teachers’ Handbook; for mothers and Sunday-school teachers; 
including Int. Lessons for 1883; by Mrs. W, A :C ; 
The House that Jill Buiit; a book on architecture ; With ills. ; by E. C. 
Gardner; $1 50.....The Provlem of the Poor; a record of quiet work in 
by “gee ; by Helen Campbell; 90 cts. New York: Fords, Howard 
ae on Idle Hour; by William Coughlin; $1.25. Boston: A. Wil- 
Ruth Elliot’s Dream; a story for girls. Boston: Lee & She 


gi 
Young Folks’ History: The Queens of England; abridged from Strick. 
and’s “Queens of Engiand; by Rosalie $1.50" Boston: Estes 


& b 
Topical Analysis; by G. 8. Wedgewood. Chicago: Winchell & Co. 
— Eclectic penne Ein January number of the Kclectic begins a 


Mi 
new volume, 
volume has as finely-executed steel engraving, 


Educators in Council. 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The 33d meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. met at Mont- 
peleir on the evening of the 28th ult., agreeably to announce- 
ment. The first evening was devoted to preliminary exercises, 
and the discussion of the question ‘‘ What the Town Supt. 
Can and Cannot Do,” State Supt. Dartt leading. A large 
number of educators, and other friends of education, were in 


attendance. 

Over 250 teachers were present during the second day, 
comprising many town supts. including Emerson of Jericho, 
Randall of Rutland, Wheeler of Burlington, Henry of Caven- 
dish, Montgomery of Shaftsbury, Gates of Franklin, James of 
Orange, Cummings of Stratford, Pierce of Johnson, Brath of 
Northfield, White of Hartford, Senter of Warren, Jones of 
Waitsfield, and Gale of Cabot; the president of Vermont 
Univ., M. H. Buckham; State Supt. of Ed. Justus Dartt; Prins. 
Edson, Lesvenworth, and Conant of the State Normals; Prins. 
Hardy of West Randolpb, Goldthwait of St. Albans, Sander- 
son of Woodstock, Gove of New Haven, Haskell of Windsor, 
Bunker of Peacham, Rider of Bellows Falls, and Hitt of North- 
field; Prof. Dole of Lewis Coll., C. J. Alger, Esq., of Burling- 
ton, Prin. Henry Priest of Goddard Sem., Barre, and Prest. J. 
D. Beeman of the Methodist Conf. Sem., were also present. 

At the morning session the president read a telegram from 
the Minnesota State Teachers’ Assoc., in session at St. Paul, 
to which a fitting response was sent. 

The Papers. 

‘* The Present System and Future Prospects of the Common 
Schools’’ was opened by Prin. Henry, who said, in regard to 
the present system, that there was no interest either in the 
school-room or school-meeting, no permanence of schoo] man- 
agement, no efficiency, and no responsibility,—the committee 
laying the blame for poor schools upon the supt., and the supt. 
upon the committee,—and urged, as a remedy for the evil, a 
evil, achange of the schoo! system. 

Prof. Charles Dole, of Lewis Coll., Northfield, spoke very 
earnestly in favor of the ** Town system.’’ 

At this point opportunity was given for discussion, which 
was improved by Supt. J. D. Emerson of Jericho, Prin. C. C. 
Gove of New Haven, Supt. G. W. Kennedy of Waterbury, 
Supt. L. H. Brath of Northfield, Supt. J. A. Pierce of Barre, 
and Rev. Mr. Barber of Montpelier. 

Rev. J. D. Beeman, president of the Methodist Sem., Mont- 
pelier, spoke on the ‘* Relation of Higher Education to Com- 
mon Schools.’’ 

He was followed by Prest. Buckham, of Vermont Univ., on 
the ‘‘Relation of Industrial Education to the Common Schools’’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon meeting opened with Primary School Reading 
with a class of pupils, by Miss E. F. Sweet, of Montpelier. 
This was followed by a sound, practical paper on ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary and Cheap Reading,’ by Prin. V. Haskell, of the 
Hi2h School at Windsor. 
The next topic for discussion was ‘“‘ Methods and Rules in 
Grammar-school Reading,’’ illustrated with a class from 
Northfield schools, by Miss S. C. Chase. 
Remarks were made by Prin. Goldthwait of St. Albans, and 
Harrison Hume of Boston. 
Rev. L. G. Ware read a very able paper, one of the best of 
the meeting, on ‘‘ The Library an Aid to the Reading-class.’’ 
Remarks were made by Supt. Foster, Henry Cavendish, and 
Prin. Goldthwait of St. Albans. 
In the evening Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Harvard Coll., lec- 
tured on ** Recent Educational Progress,’ before an audience 
of 500 people, in the Methodist Church, about haif of them 
being teachers and the rest towns people. He gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the German method of common-school instruc- 
tion, and explained kindergarten teaching, which was prac- 
ticed more as an out-door system there than in America. 
‘The interest manifested in the exercises of the first day’s 
session, and the largely-increased attendance of the teachers 
of the common schools over previous years, betoken activity 
in educational circles in the State. 

The exercises of the Assoc. closed on Saturday morning, and 
an unusual degree of interest was kept up to the end. 

Prof. A. E. Leavenworth, prin. of Castleton Normal School, 
was reélected president, and the other officers were retained. 

It was voted to so amend the constitution as hereafter to 
hold the annual meetings at Montpelier. 


NEW JERSEY. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 25th annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Assoc. began its first day’s session in High School Hall, New- 
ark, Dec. 26; Prest. W. L. Dickinson, of Jersey City in the 
chair. 

Hon. Geo. B. Swain, president of the Newark Board of Ed., 
welcomed the teachers of the State to the hospitalitles of 
the city. 

Supt. Dickinson returned a grateful acknowledgment for the 
hearty welcome extended, and followed with the regular 


President's Address. 


He said these seasons are proper opportunities for us to 
use in comming ourselves to see if we indeed keep up 
with the march of intellect, and to consider the future of our 
profession, so that we may see clearly our duties as members of a class 
constantly rising in importance and destined to a paramount position in 
all the interests of our pepe Hitherto other prefessions have been 
ranked above ours, ‘They earlier obtained recognition, and still, in the 
estimation of the ple, are considered the most worthy. But it is 
interesting to recall some instances of the former low state of the healin 
art. Macauley’s speech on the Anatomy bill tells of Leopold, Duke 
Austria, whose horse fell under him and crushed his leg. The surgeons 
said the limb must be amputated, but none of them knew how to ampu- 
tate it. Leopold, in his agony, laid a hatchet upon bis thigh and ordered 
his servant to strike it with a mallet. The leg was cut off, and the Duke 
died of the gush of blood. Such was the end of a powerful prince for 
want of that surgical assistance which the penniless laborer now 0 
without difficulty, From such a low condition how great has been the 
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ress of that profession that alleviates the pains to which flesh is heir. 
Ee, Bom low conditions, other professions have obtained and held a para- 
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mount position in the estimation of the world, this change has been 
brought about not more from the importance of the interests which they 
served than from the real mental progress of the members of the pro- 
fessions. The world will not respect nor follow incompetence. 

Having spoken of what the teacher of the future will be considered 
intellectually and socially, he spoke of the teacher in the schoolroom, 
in relation to real ——- There is a strong tendency, he said, in most 

of the country, to do school-work by simplifying, and explaining, 
and illustrating, and talk, so that vigorous, independent mental work on 
the part of the pupil is hardly thought of or expected. W ith what 
kind of intellects do children come forth from sach work? They are 
tibreless, flabby, and helpless. The teacher who shall reach the golden 
reign of making his pupil do his work with the least explanation, but, 
nevertheless do it intelligently and successfully, will be the teacher of 
the future, and the brains so trained and developed will stand first, facile 


With reference to school officers he said: “If any persons in all the 
community ought to come before the schools with clean hands, they are 
teachers and trustees; bat I think that there are increasing instances a)! 
over the State where petty personal quarrels and petty political squabbles 
interfere in manifold ways with the work of the teacher and hinder the 
progress of the schools. The corruption that has hitherto been confined to 
litical schemes and n self-seeking has crept and is creeping into 
he management of the schools. This must be stopped, or the schools 
will so degenerate that the ple of the better classes will cast them off 
and trust to private and church schools to educate their children, and 
finally the public-school system will be rained. As one bulwark for the 
defense of the schools and to keep out corruption, I think the teacher 
should belong to the board of trustees, . .. . Give, then, the teacher 
a position in the board of trustees with a controlling or veto power on 
every proposition which pertains to schoolroom work and government. 
Let his appointment or term of office be during good behavior, or at 
least for five years. I prefer the first period, which is in practice in 
many cities, and does no harm, but is productive of unmixed good. If 
this can be done, and I believe that time will bring it about, the schools 
will be relieved of the greatest clog which hinders their usefulneas.”’ 


Supt. Dickinson’s paper was received with great favor. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 


Supt. De Graff's paper on “‘ A New Departure in Teachers’ 
Institutes,’ was read by Prin. Slatterly, of Paterson. The 
paper advocated the establishment of long-term institutes 
to take the place of the county institutes, which, he claimed, 
by reason of their length of term, would perform a work which 
is inadequately done by our present system. He would havea 
session of at least five or six weeks in place of two or three 
— asnow. This paper led to a warm debate. 

upt. Pierce, of New Brunswick, recognized the inadequacy 
of the Normal School at Trenton, and the work of our teach- 
ers’ institutes to provide proper material for the teaching-force 
of our State. Onur schools are stocked with poor teaching-ca- 
— Something must bedone. His idea on the subject 

e embodied in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association request 
the Legislature at its next session to repeal the law for holding county 
teachers’ inatitutes, and in its place to pass a law establishing seven 
district schools, one for each congressional district, each school to hold 
one seasion of foar weeks every year. 

Resoived, That the course of study in these schools be such as may be 
required by the Board of Education, for applicants for Third Grade 
County Certificates. 

Resolved, That for the support of these schools there be appropriated 
the sum of $500 per year to each of these schools, to be paid out of moneys 
derived from the school fund. 


Discussion. 

Supt. Barringer explained the condition of the teaching-force 
in the State, and warmly advocated the training of teachers iv 
professionial schools before allowing them to teach the young. 

Prof. Hasbrouck, of the State peer School at Trenton, 
claimed that the public schools of our State were not doing 


legitimate work, if a pupil has passed from the primary grade | & 


through the high schoo!, and came out unfitted te be returned 
to the same school as a regular teacher. 

Supt. Barringer suggested the propriety of doing away witb 
the normal school, of which Prof. Hasbrouck is the head, if 
this be the case, and assigning the work to the several high 
schools of the State. He demonstrated the fallacy of the argu- 
ment which attributed competency to take up any profession 
without special training for that profession. 

The discussion was engaged in by Prof. Barton of Jersey 
City, Harris of — Point, Supt. Davis of Bloomfield, 
Messrs. Haines and Giffin, and many others, 

At the evening session Mayor Z. K. Pangborn, editor of the 
Jersey City Journal, delivered a very interesting lecture. 


[The second day’s proceedings have not been received. ] 


ILLINOIS. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC.—29TH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The gathering of the teachers at the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, began early in the morning of Dec. 26; and the day was 
spent in hearty greetings and interesting face-to-face discussions. 

Prest. Dougherty called the Assoc. to order in Represent- 
atives’ Hall at 8 p. m., and after the opening prayer by Dr. 
Cummings, he introduced Rev. F. H. Wines, who delivered a 


cordial address of welcome. 

After responding to the welcome, the president discussed 
in his address ‘‘ Needed School Legislation.’’ On the eve of 
the biennial legislative session he suggests truant laws, county 
institutes, more efficient county supervision, more school 
pr and a careful direction of the general reading of the 
schools. 

After the address the Treasurer was called to report, and 
announced that last year’s meeting received as dues $283, and 

aid out $488. Though the Assoc. treasury is still well filled, 
t was urged that this year’s meeting should make up for last 
year’s extra expenditure. The keeping of a stenographic report 
was discussed in the light of last year’s experience, and a com- 
mittee of the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Assistant State 
Supt. were appointed to employ a stenographer, and to audit 
his bill when his work is completed. 


Srconp Day. 


The session of Dec. 27 opened with the discussion of the 
president’s opening address. Some thought was given to 
truancy as a matter of police regulation, and then the interest 
of the meeting centered exclusively in county supervision. 

Earnest discussion arose on a resolution urging that town- 
ship trustees under the present law, if directed by vote of the 
township, employ a school principal to oversee the district 
schools, The discussion was deferred to 8.30 a. m., Dec. 28. 

The next exercise was a well-written and well-read paper on 
** Educational Ideals,”” by Prof. L. J. Block. 

Prof. McCormick’s paper on the ‘‘ Teaching of Geography”’ 
was illustrated by the use of the blackboard, and received 
marked attention, 

The most popular utterance in the discussion of the paper 
was the remark of Mrs. Hawley of Chicago, ‘‘ We do not need a 
text-book combining history and geography, but a teacher who 


can combine history and geography.’’ Other prominent mem- 
bers of the Assoc, participated in the discussion. 


The afternoon session opened with a most excellent paper 

~~ Peabody, of the State Univ., on ‘ Industrial Edu- 
n. 

At the close of the paper Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City 
was introduced as a visitor, and he and Supt. Long of St. Louis, 
together with any other visiting teachers yet to be reported to 
the secretary, were made honorary members. 

The Assoc. was next addressed on “School Hygiene,” by H. 
Ziesing, M.D., and the subject was enthusiastically discussed 
oo Brown, Brownlee, Cox, Shawhan, Ford, and Green- 


Ww 
The greetings of the Assoc. were telegraphed to all the asso- 
ciations announced in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION list of 


meetings. 
Evening Session. 

The first hour of the evening session was devoted to the 
Assoc.’s necrological record for the year. To the list of our 
honored dead the } now has added three of the brightest names 
on our records, he first tribute of the evening was feelingly 
rendered by Prof. Metcalf to the memory of S. H. White; the 
second by Prin. Jas. Hannan, of Chicago, to Jeremiah Ma- 
honey, was equally touching and appropriate. The tribute to 
D. S. Wentworth was written by Hillard Woodward, and was 
read by Homer Bevans of Englewood, All these memo- 
rial papers were heard with the profoundest attention, and the 
Assoc. will long cherish the memory of those who were called 
from its ranks in 1882. 

It was the high privilege of the Assoc. to hear an address on 
‘*The History of American Education,” by the veteran educa- 
tor, W. H. Wells, of Chicago. 

Dr. Allyn, Dr. Hewett, Dr. Cummings, Supt. Howland, and 
Father Roots gave many reminiscences, and Supt. Gastman 
Eeeenny excused himself on account of the lateness of the 

our. 
Day, 


The special order of business for 8:30 a.m. was taken up on 
time, and, after a spirited discussion, the whole matter of 
a superintendence was referred to the Com. on Reso- 
utions. 

W. H. Smith’s paper on ‘‘ School Amusements’’ met the 
hearty approval of the audience. 

The Improvement of Country Schools was ably urged by Prin 
[. H. Brown, and a series of resolutions was presented for the 
consideration of,the Com. on Resolutions. 

Prest. Hewett and Prin. Boltwood ably urged the oft-repeated 
poe for county and State institutes supported by public 
taxation. 

The Assoc. discussed, with a wide diversity of fopinion, the 
printing of the proceedings and papers of this meeting, and 
finally gave the Com. direction to pay $150 to the Schoolmaster 
for inserting the complete report in, at most, three consecutive 
numbers. 

The afternoon session opened with the report of the Nom- 
inating Com. The adoption of this reélected the following 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Prest.—H. L. Boltwood. 

Vice-Prests.—Homer Bevane, J. W. May, Mrs. L. 8. Haw- 
ley, F. M. McKay, G. I. Talbot, E. L. Wells, S. B. Hursh, Miss 


. T. Bowles. 
" Hayes. Treas.—P. R. Walker. Ex. Com.— 
Jas. Hannan, J. H. Brownlee, and Geo. E. Knepper. 


Messrs. Boltwood, Hewett, Westcott, and Wells reported, as 
Com. on Resolutions, in favor of better county supervision, of 
State institutes, of enforced attendance of truants and va- 
grants, of township supervision, of the State normal schools 
and State Industrial Univ., and of more attention to healthful 
and legitimate amusements for the young. 

A special vote of thanks was given to Supt. Sabin and wife 
for the excellent music furnished at all the sessions. 

Though the last half-day of the sessiou had been reached, 
very few of the members had gone home, and the hall was well 
filled to hear Miss Raymond on “Influence of Home on the 
School,’’ and Supt. Howland on ‘‘ Memory in School.’’ Both 
papers well repaid the faithful attention they received. 

During the afternoon, Mr. Raab, supt -elect, was called out, 
and, after him, the retiring officer, Supt Slade, was enthusi- 
astically called upon fora parting word. Both gentlemen made 
earnest and well-timed remarks, and left very favorable im- 
pressions on the Assoc] 

After the close of the Assoc. proper, the Co. Supts. remained 
to organize for the work of their section. 

During the night most of the teachers departed to their va- 
rious fields of labor, carrying with them pleasant memories of 
their stay in Springfield. 


COUNTY SUPTS.’ SECTION. 


At roll-call, 7:30 p. m., Dec. 28, the following were present: 
Geo. C. Mastin, G. R. Shawhan, C. W. Mills, T. J. Lee, A. G. 
Lane, G. I. Talbot, Miss Mary S. Welch, J. R. Burres, J. K. 
Rassweiler, E. R. Boyer, W. J. Roberts, W. Y. Smith, Mre. 
L. W. Dye, W. L. Steele, 8S. M. Guttery, T. J. Dudman, S. D. 
Baldwin, J. A. Miller, John Trainer, G. W. Grubb, W. H 
Kister, D. M. Blair, B. F. Peadro, C. M. Sevier, Fernando 
Sanford, R. B. Anderson, G. A. Burgess, R. M, Hitch, J. H. 
Southwell, A. J. Smith, A. A. Krape, J. D, Benedict, Miss 
M. L. Wiley, Z. B. West, B. F. Hendricks, J. McKernan, C. J. 


Kinnie. 

After an opening prayer by Supt. Lane, State Supt. Slade 
delivered an excellent welcome address. Miss West read a 
paper on “‘ Preparing Pupils for Citizenship.’”’ She ably urged 
the importance of teaching temperance; and remarks on the 
importance of moral character of the teacher were made by 
Messrs. Lane, Wells, Hendricks, Slade, Shawhan, Sabin, An- 
derson, Burgess, and others. 

By vote, Supt. Mastin’s address on the ‘‘ Grading of Coun- 
try Schools’’ was heard this evening instead of Friday morn- 
ing where the program had placed it. He has been in office 
ealy a short time, but he is attempting a course of study. The 
discussion was continued Friday morning, and the supts. 
agreed by unanimous vote to make an attempt at grading the 
common schools, and report at the annual meeting of 1883. 

Supt. Lane of Chi , on the “ Examination of Township 
Treasurers’ Accounts,’ gave an address helpful to all the 
supts., and especially to those new in the work. W. L. Pills- 
bury’s hints in regard to preparing annual reports were per- 
haps the most thoroughly helpful work he could have been 
asked to do. 

The meeting was greatly interested in the remarks of the 
incoming supt., Mr. Raab. He promises to go willingly to give 
help throughout the State, and expects, as the primary an 


j 


common schools are the foundation of our educational system, 
to give — attention to their work. 

Supt. Slade, in his closing speech, assured the supts. of his 
continued interest in their work, and his readiness to assist 
them at any time. 

Friday afternoon found the supts. hurrying home to their 
Saturday’s office-work. 


MINNESOTA. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The seventh annual session of the Minn. Ed. Assoc. was held 
at St. Paul, Dec. 27, 28, and 29; Prest. Shepard in the chair. 
The proceedings of the opening night were conducted by 
Gen. Sanborn, and consisted in addresses from prominent men 
instead of the usual address of the piesident,—a good inno- 


vation. 

Day. 
The address of the president was the first in order, and was 
a most excellent introduction to the work of the meeting. 


Current Criticisms 

was the theme of the opening paper, by Prof. W. M. West, of 
Duluth. The intellectual plan pursued, he said, was wrong, 
impractical, and immoral; the teaching and learning were s: - 
perficial; examinations are good tests of proficiency, but they 
waste time. Do we teach the great lesson of self-govern- 
ment and self-control? Mere intellectual! training can only 
feed the two great cancers that are eating into our national 
system,— monopoly and communism. Do we teach the nobil- 
ity of honest labor? The teachers should elevate character 
both in themselves and the pupils. 

In the discussion that followed, Supt. Rowe argued in favor 
of moral and social culture in the common schools. 

Prof. Allen suggested that the schools had always been 
found fault with, When the Bible was read in the schools 
fault was found with it. When the practice was given up 
they found fault still. Fault-finding was easy, satisfactory re- 
form was hard. He contended that the schools were better 
and much improved, and predicted more appreciation and pay 
in the future for teachers, 

Prof. Donnavan would have it that teachers worked too 
much for showy results. 

Prof. Alling claimed that mental and moral training cannot 
but go hand in hand, and no mental truth can be inculcated 
without its accompanying moral truth. Moral habits must be 
taught wherever lessons are given or heard. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Educational Conservatism. 

At the afternoon session, the above topic was ably dis- 
cussed by Supt. C. W. Levens. He maintained that ex- 
tremes are dangerous. Itis the tendency of intelligent con- 
servatism to avoid extremes and find the golden mean. The 
term conservatism is, in ordinary terms, supposed to be old 
fogyism. There are old — and new fogies. The old fogy 
ignores nature in the work of education, and makes that a 
werk of art. The greatest part of education from the cradle 
to the grave is unconscious. The school is one of the four act- 
ive agents. The other three are the home, the church, and 
society. The intellectual culture of the school is the fruit of 
nature and art applied. The new fogy has a mania for trying 
all new methods, and thinks that all that is new is good, an 
all that is old is bad. The old fogy never heard of a method. 
The best method caught up and imitated is bad and hollow. 
The new fogy who makes a hobby of any method is as far 
wrong as the old fogy who will have no method. 


Industrial Education 


was discussed by Prof. E. Searing, of the State Normal School, 
Mankato. He could not believe, he said, that industrial edu- 
cation should be made a part of the intellectual education. 
The field was full enough now. The majority of children are 
in school but afew years. With these schools as they are, it 
is impossible for the children of the State to more than master 
these branches. There is no room for crowding industrial 
education in here. It is nosmall thing to master the branches 
of the common school. As to this hue and cry about the 
scarcity of skilled labor, he maintained that it was a delusion. 
When he needed skilled labor plenty of it was at hand always. 
With all the wonderful development of the resources of this 
country, there has been no dearth of skilled labor. The com- 
mercial spirit of this country has dazzled our eyes, and it is 
now demanding too much. It says the common-school system 
is too old for us; itis not progressive enough. Just here we 
teachers are at fault; we think we must change our work to 
show greater commercial results. Socrates has bent to Croesus, 
and has forgotten that he is Socrates. The proper place to ac- 
quire industrial education is at the specialty schools, the 
counting-house, etc, 

Prof. Daniels, of the National Society to Promote Industrial 
Education, maintained that the highest soul-culture attainable 
is only possible through industrial education, The culture 
that does not teach the hand to obey the brain is not a good 
education. There was a time when the boy in the schools had 
all of nature before him, and learned the habits of all the ani- 
mals he caught. Machinery has changed all this. Your boy 
has no chance to learn of nature. There are children now 

oing out of schools who are utterly unfitted to earn a living. 
hey have been cramming their minds, and have forgotten that 


they have hands. 
Char acter . 


Prof. A. H. Pearson, of Carleton Coll., then addressed the 
Assoc. on ‘Character in the Common Schools,’”’ He said 
what we most want is a conscience behind the jack-plane and 
soldering-iron. The importance of this element no one dis- 
putes. But the element of character is a matter of quality, 
not quantity. We want the quelity improved. Every man 
strikes the key-note of his life before the age of twenty. His 
life after that age is spent in testing the ideas formed before 
that age. Moral character is not taught in direct precept, but 
indirectly. The teacher stands to mould, Let the moral pur- 
pose in the teacher’s mind take a form. Sit down by the boy 
and study him; then you can mould him. Principles are easy 
to give, but they must be applied, and the individuality of the 
teacher must also be impressed on the pupil. Let every teacher 
take away this thought,—finish your work with your pupil in 
the common school. Put behind him a sensitive, burning con- 
science, which shall be to him a rule and a rudder through all 


his life. 
EVENING SESSION, 
The evening session was devoted to an address by Dr. A. D. 


Mayo, associate-editor of Tug JouRNAL, the substance of 


d' which will appear in later 
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A meeting of the High School Board of Supts. and Prins. 
was also held in the evening, and local topics discussed. 


Fripay. — Tutrp Day. 


Teaching English to Children 
was the opening theme, and was very ably discussed by Prof. 
O. T. Bright, of Chicago. He maintained that language should 
not be taught by rules, but by practice, and very graphically 
illustrated his method. 
Graded Courses. 

The report on ‘“‘ Graded Examinations and a Graded Course 
for Teachers”’ was read by Prof. T. J. Gray. The main re- 
form looked to is that of the issuance of State certificates for a 
space of five years, or for life, on examination by the State Supt. 

On motion of Prof. Allen, the report was recommended to a 
new committee, consisting of Prest. Allen, and Supts. Eddy 


and Brady. 


The next paper, ‘‘ Penmanship in the Public Schools,”’ was 
read by Prof. C. C. Curtiss. The speaker thought penmanship 
was more neglected than any other branch of instruction in 
the public schools. He thought the secret of this lack of in- 
struction was due to the dislike of the instructors to teaching 
this branch. This dislike came from the ignorance of the 
teachers of the analysis of the subject and the proper methods 
of teaching. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

In the afternoon, Prof. J. L. Noyes, of the Minn. Institution 
for the Deaf and Damb, with a class of eight pupils, explained 
and illustrated the education of these unfortunate people. The 
system practiced is the French-American. The new effort, in- 
troduced from Germany twenty years ago, to get the dumb to 
speak, is made a part of the instruction. 

The discussion of practical questions was dropped from 
the program, and State Supt. Kiehle moved that the sessions 
of the Assoc. be held annually, alternating between Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, at this season of the year. 

The report of the Com. on Exhibit stated that the marked 
feature of the exhibit (which had been arranged in an adjoin- 
Ing hall) was the universal interest taken in it, and the fact 
that exhibits were shown from all parts of the State. The 
normal schools and graded schools of Hennepin Co. were es- 

ially commended. The Com. recommended that the exhibit 
continued annually. The report was adopted. 


The Officers and Resolutions. 


The Com. on Election reported as the officers for the ensuing 
Prest.— B. F. Knerr, Minneapolis; Vice-Prest —Miss 

artha Sanford, of the Univ.; Recording Sec.—T. J. McClary, 
of Mankato; Corresponding Sec.—A. P. Thomas, Sauk Center; 
Treas.—Jobn Brady, Fillmore Co. 

Supt. Slack offered a resolution commending the action 
of the Board of Regents in providing for the Summer School 
of Science, and urging the teachers to take advantage of the 
advantages thus offered. 

The Com. on Resolutions indorsed the plan of the State 
Supt. for electing county supts. It was resolved that the 
Assoc. present a petition to Congress that some system of na- 
tional aid to education be adopted in view of the great illiter- 
acy in many of the States. 

An adjournment was then taken till Dec., 1883, when the 
Assoc will reassemble in Minneapolis. 

The Co. Supts.’ Assoc. met on the Tuesday preceding the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc., and continued in session 
part of Wednesday. 


INDIANA. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Indiana State Teachers’ Assoc. began its 29th annual 
session in Indianapolis, Dec. 26,1882. It was the largest gath- 
ering of educators that ever met in the State, and a lively in- 
terest was manifested throughout the entire meeting. 


The President’s Address. 


In the beginning, Prof. H. B. Jacobs, the retiring president, 
after welcoming the teachers in appropriate and pleasing style, 
recounted the bistory of the Assoc., dwelling particularly upon 
the impulse it has given to the educational interest of the 
State. He then earnestly plead for better teachers and abler 
school officers, contending that without these the schools could 
never be the greatest possible success. He also said, instead 
of discussing what to teach, that some time might be profitably 
spent in considering what not to teach. He concluded by say- 
ing: “‘ Give us more broad, liberal, and enthusiastic teachers, 
who know how to teach upon the gospel of wonders, who can 
invite their pupils to intellectual banquets, and lead them to 
wonder at the beauties of language; to wonder at the intricate 
combinations of numbers; to wonder at the heavens above 
and the earth beneath, and at themselves; teachers who can 
lead their pupils to push out the boundaries of their thoughts, 
and enlarge their mental capacities, and who can create a thirst 
for investigation and knowledge.” 


The Imagination. 

Prof. Jacobs then introduced Hon. H. 8. Tarbell, president- 
elect. Prof. Tarbell continued the exercises of tho evening by 
delivering a carefully and well-prepared address upon “ ihe 
Imagination,” iu which he contended that the imagination was 
greatly neglected in educa‘ional work, and wholly neglected in 
most schools. He drew many pleasing pictures of how the im- 
agination makes all nature vocal with harmony and truth; how 
it gives the best development to the sense of delight in every 
action; how it makes the mind of man see, through the cover- 
ing of a thing, the leading thought embalmed in it; and how it 
ree foresight to all actions and impulses. The speaker re- 

ered to the necessity of developing the imagination as well 
as other faculties of the mind. In conclusion he said: “‘ To 
enjoy best the beauties of a sunset, a painting, or a m, we 
must not curb our fancy by the fetters of criticism. It is what 
we think or feel that gives us most satisfaction, and the best 
relish is obtained from those objects which excite in us pleas- 
urable activities. There is, tierefore, a criticism which has 
its basis in the general impression left by an object, and a more 
minute criticism, which is concerned with structure and details.” 

Thus closed the exercises of the first evening. 


Day. 


W. F. Yocum, president of Fort Wayne Coll. 
the day’s regular exercises by reading aper 
Value of Discipline and Instruction in the Public Schoo:s.”’ 
Tue speaker defined discipline as the training and strengthen- 
ing of the mental p. wers, and instruction as the causing to ac- 
quire useful know. He stated that the whole world is 


divided into two ciasses, the humanitarian and the utilitarian. 
The former think that the object of education is to make men 
as men; the latter, to make farmers, mechanics, merchants. 
The objections to the utilitarian idea are, chiefly, that it is not 
adapted to the condition of society advancing in civilization, 
and that it curtails the enjoyment of life. The more education 
the more enjoyment. He concluded by saying that, remem- 
bering the equal importance of the two ideas, we should avoid 
the narrow and insufficient education of the utilitarian, and 
the vicious indirectness and wastefulness of the ultra humanist. 

The paper was discussed by several members of the Assoc. 

Miss Lida Hadley, of Richmond, followed with a good paper 
on the “ Essentials in Education.”” She believes that two of 
the essentials are, physical and moral training. 

After some discussion of the paper the Assoc. adjourned. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


At this session Mr. Wilson, Prof. Study, E. E. White, and 
others, made interesting talks. Miss Horn gave a well-rendered 
recitation. Profs. Brown and Thompson discussed the subject 
of Drawing in the Public Schools. 

Prof. Moss’s Paper. 

_ At the evening session the house was crowded to hear Dr. 
Lemuel Moss, president of Indiana Univ., on the topic of 
** Education and the Commonwealth.” The following is a brief 
synopsis: 

"Fae peer first referred to the duty of the State in matters 
pertaining to education, the raising of funds for carrying on 
schools, and the necessity of a compulsory educational enact- 
ment. He showed that 13 per cent. of the population, over 10 
years of age, could neither read nor write, and that fully 20 
per cent. of the voters of the nation cannot read the ballots 
they vote. ‘Ignorance is banded together and controls the 
ballot. Education makes men independent, cultivates indi- 
viduality, and, therefore, frees him from all party shackles. 
There may be some objections to compulsory education, but 
none can meet the many objections to ignorance. One may 
say, ‘* Why should I be taxed to send your child to school ?”’ 
and I reply, *‘ Why should I be taxed to send your child to the 
penitentiary ?’”’ 

Mr. Moss concluded, ‘‘ I would not for a moment belittle the 
educational institutions of our religious denominations. They 
are glorious in their inception, and are accomplishing wonder- 
ful things. They are glorious institutions, and a pride of our 
State. I will gladly hail the day when the Methodists of our 
Commonwealth shall make secure to themselves the munifi- 
cent gift, in the shape of an endowment to their leading insti- 
tution by one of our most prominent citizens. But while these 
institutions are accomplishing so much in the matter of the 
education of the youth of our land, we dare not depend upon 
the private charity of our citizens to carry forward this great 
work,.which is our mission. The State, with her revenues, 
must be ever in the front in this matter. I hope to see the 
day, and it is coming, when the poorest youth in Indiana, 
amid all the discouragements, privations, and trials, shall see 
his way clear to the highest educational attainments.” 


Tuirp Day. — FoRENOON. 


Space forbids a lengthy synopsis of this session. A discus- 
sion on the *“‘ Power of Expression,” in which Mrs. Cunning- 


ham, Prof. Miller, and Supt. Hodgin engaged, was both inter- 
esting and profitable. 

“The Teaching of Thrift in the Public Schools,’’ was ably 
handled by Prof. Coffin and State Supt. Bloss. Several other 
persons engaged in the discussion. 

The first paper of the afternoon was read by Prof. Bell, of 
the Indiana School Journal, on ‘* The Recent Criticisms on 
Public Schools.”’ He said that the most general criticism is 
that there is too much machinery in the schools, — to much 
“red tape.”” The schools do not monopolize this: every 
business, where many persons are engaged, has its rules and a 
superintendent to see that they are carried out. He stated 
that there is more latitude allowed now than a few years ago. 
One supt. made, within the last year, 200 irregular promotions. 
There should be more attention given to the individual, but 
this cannot be done until more money is furnished to build 
more houses and hire more teachers. 


Officers and Resolutions. 


The report of the Com. on Nominations being called for, 
Chairman Jacobs, of New Albany, made the following report: 

Prest.—Dr. Jobo Irwin, of Fort Wayne. 

Vice-Prests —Nathan Newby of Terre Haute, D. W. Thomas 
of Wabash, J. A. Kibbie of Kendallville, Timothy Wilson of 
Henry Co., J. K. Watts of Logansport. 

Sec.—Mrs. Anna E. H. Lemon of Spencer. 

Rec. Sec.—Geo. F. Bass of Indianapolis. 

Ex. Com. — J. M. Study of Greencastle, J. M, Strasburg of 
Richmond, E. Taylor of Vincennes, W. H. Fertich of Misha- 
waka, Mrs. E. Mont McRae of Muncie, W. W. Fuller of Boon- 
ville, Mrs. R. A. Moffatt of Rushville. 

On motion of Prof. H. D. Jacobs a resolution complimentary 
to State Supt. J. M. Bloss, was unanimously adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clearfield Co. Teacher’s Inst., Supt. M. L. McQuoun, con- 
vened Dec. 11, and continued in session one week. Of the 242 
teachers employed in the schools of the county, 242 were pres- 
ent. Hon. E. A. Apgar, of New Jersey; Prof. Geo. E Little, 
of Washington, D. C.; Prof. E. P. Russell, of Edinboro, Pa.: 


Supt. A. J. Davis, of Clarion Co., were the chief instructors. 
Hon. Wm. A. Wallace, Hon. E. A. Apgar, and R. J. DeCordova, 
humorist, of New York, delivered lectures during the session. 
The Co. Teachers’ Inst., of Carbon Co., was held at Mauch 
Chunk, Dec. 18-22. All the teachers in the county but seven 
were enrolled. There was a large attendance of directors and 
citizens, and great interest was manifested. Prof. E. V. De- 
Graff, of Paterson, N. J., gave instruction in primary work, 
Sapt. W. W. Woodruff, of, Bucks Co., lectured on School Man- 
agement, and Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. C., gave 
instruction in drawing, and also an evening entertainment. 
Dr. N. C. Schaffer, of the Keystone State Normal School, lec- 

ambria Co. held an institute during the same week. Miss 
Helen Patridge, Prof. L. H. Duritng, Prof. J. V. Montgomery, 
and Prof. McKay, were instructors. Hon. H. A. Boggs, Eli 
Perkins, Rev. C. J. Steck, and Miss Partridge were the even- 
he Indian School at Carlisle has 350 pupils on its rolls 


About 50 of the Indian children, now under the care of the 
boring 


institution, are placed with ne 
and will attend pablic 
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IOWA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The 27th annual session of the Iowa State Teachers’ Assoc. 
began its exercises Dec. 27, in Cedar Falls, at 2.00 o’clock p. m.; 
Prof. R. A. Harkness, of Parsons Coll., in the chair. Prof. H. 
H. Freer, of Cornell Coll., was chosen secretary in the absence 
of the incumbent. There were 150 teachers enrolled at the 
opening session, which number was increased during the con- 
vention to 275. 

After devotional exercises the chairman of the Ex. Com., 
Co, Supt. Boyes, of Dubuque, reported upon the work of the 
year, making suitable recommendations for future work. 


The first formal exercise was a paper on ‘‘ Reading and Elo- 
cution,—Province, Character, and Methods,” by Miss Julia B, 
Hoadley, Garden Grove. Too little intelligent attention, she 
maintained, is given to reading, and too much time wasted upon 
imperfect instruction in this branch,—that is the door by which 
the pupil enters the kingdom of knowledge. No attention is 
given to voice culture. Klocution as a science should be taught 
in school not as an end or accomplishment, but as a means. 
Too long the aim of education has been to store the mind with 
knowledge, and no attention has been given to the communi- 
cation of knowledge. 

The subject was contined by E. M. Booth, prof. of Elocution 
in the State Univ., taking as his theme *‘ The Vocal Apparatue, 
its Use and Abuse.”’ This paper was an able explanation of 
the mechanism of the voice, and of the right and wrong use 
of the voice. The speaker plead for instruction in all classes 
of schools in the proper use and training of the voice. 


** Drawing in Public Schools,”’ was presented by Prin. T. M. 
Irish, of Dubuque. The author first spoke of art and its ori- 
gin. It is, he said, the original universal language of all man- 
kind. Art instruction in public schools should be sufficient to 
enable the pupil to do his work in life, and lay the foundation 
for any industrial occupation, Geometry is the basis. He 
would give practical lessons in geometry and mensuration to 
train the judgment. He would next teach combinations in de- 
signing, thus securing synthesis and analysis. Drawing may 
be made interesting as a study: it is indispensable in the occu- 
pations, and the apparatus for instruction is inexpensive. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session Mayor C. C. Knapp made the address 
of welcome, which was appropriately responded toy Dr. 8. 
N. Fellows. The Doctor spoke of the democratic feeling that 
pervaded the ranks of educational workers in Iowa. Rural 
teachers, city teachers, city supts., county supts., college pro- 
fessors and presidents, all meet in harmony and deliberate 
upon our educational interest, and all go away feeling bene- 
fited. Iowa has a small per cent. of illiteracy, and that with- 
out compulsory education. Iowa was once called the ‘* Mas- 
sachusetts of the West.’’ Soon the N. E. States would vie 
with each other in becoming the ‘‘ Iowa of the West.’”’ [Do 
our New England readers accept the statement ?] 


Szconp Day.—THURSDAY. 


A paper on ‘‘ County High Schools, Objects and Work’ was 
read by Prin. R. D. Jones, Guthrie Co. High School. The 
speaker explained the law providing for the establishment of 
county high schools, and explained the workings of the only 
institution of the kind in the State. He showed the plan to be 
feasible, and pointed out all the advantages of, and met all 
objections to, the school. 


‘The Defects of our Schools and Systems of Education, as 
Seen by an Outsider,’ by Hon. Sam Clark, of Keokuk, was a 
strong arraignment of the public, and not a diatribe against 
teachers, The system of instruction in vogue is better than 
the system upon which teachers are employed. The public 
obtains teachers for the work for youth’s wager. The pay is 
made cheap by the competition of youth and women. For the 
boys, teaching is a stepping-stone to a profession; for girls, an 
intermediate station between graduation and matrimony. The 
public must pay better if better service is wanted and profes- 
sional teochers kept in the work. A lack of moral training is 
profound and fatal. A school is a failure where moral train- 
ing is omitted. A school must make moral character. 


In the Inaugural Address the chief points {made by {Prest. 
R. A. Harkness were: Change is not progress. Methods 
change, but not always are the schools improved thereby. 
The country schools are neglected. We need not a patchwork 
of good theories, but reform in our schools, Our graded schools 
are highly commended, but too often managed as though the 
child was made for the school, not the gchool for the child. 
There should be an adjustment among the high schools, normal 
school, and State Univ. The normal school should not at- 
tempt to do high-school work, but professional training. The 
high school should leave professional training for teaching to 


the normal school. 
Children of Crime 


was ably discussed by Supt H. Sabin, of Clinton, who said: 
Crime exists,—what is the producing cause? 1. Environment, 
including the conditions of life, resort, association, etc. 2. 
Lack of a fixed occupation: no ideal to realize, no objects to 
attain. 3. Heredity. 

The question of personal responsibility was fully discussed, 
also the moot-question. How eliminate crime from society ? 
which latter the professor answered as follows: 1. Invest 
the criminal with a high aim and motive. Moral growth 
is on the line of the least resistance. Remove the temptations 
and inducements of the saloon and evil associations. 2. Give 
the criminal at least one chance to reform. 38. The place and 
period of incarceration should be commensurate to the crime 
and degree of hardness of criminal. Industrial schools for 
idle and vagrant children. Children of vicious habits placed 
in suitable schools. Work of reform-schools should not all be 
spent upon those who have committed crime. Houses of cor- 
rection for vagrants and paupers. 

The main cause of crime is intemperance. There should be 
given systematic instruction upon the effects of alcohol and 
tobacco upon the human =: The individuality of the 
child is a gift at his birth, The personality of the man is the 
gift largely of the school. 

B. J. Miles, M.D., Supt. Boys’ Reform School, Eldon, main- 
tained that some of the producing causes of crime were criminal 
indulgence of the parent, bad literature and improper parental 
correction. The reform school takes only such bad youth as 
have committed some overt act. There should be some reform- 
atory institutions to take bold of the vicious classes of youth 
before the overt act has been committed. Yet of the inmates 
of reform-schools, 75 per cent. turn out well in life, while if 
left to run at large 95 per cent. would go to the bad. 


The “ Legal Right and Duties of Teachers” was ably presented 
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by Hon. Emlin McClain, professor in the Law Dept. State Univ. 
asthe was the character of the paper that no outline will do it 

ustice, 
Industrial Education. 

The Public Desire for Industrial Education in the Public 
Schools: Why does it exist ?’’ was discussed by Supt. C. P. 
Rogers, of Marshalltown. The speaker maintained that this 
demand for industrial education as emphasized by the press 
grows out of a mistaken conception as to the true function of 
the school. To the perpetuity of the State they would now 
add the temporal salvation of the child. The vein of truth in 
all the criticism respecting the schools seems to be that many 
ra of high schools and colleges are unable to succeed 
n life. But they note not that society has changed. Formerly 
the boy, fresh from the field and shop, entered the school, and 
during the limited term of tuition was more eager for learning 
and had a firmer mental grasp. The school and shop mutually 
helped each other, Manual labor quickened mental labor. 
We are becoming a city population. The schools lose the 
stimulus afforded by the out-of-school occupations of youth. 
The best preparation for the industrial callings is intelligence. 
Cultivate the mind, judgment, observation, etc., and the youth 
will soon secure skill in labor. Workshop annexes to our 
schools are impossible. 

Thursday uight the Assoc. listened with great satisfaction 
to a lecture by Rev. Richard Edwards, LL.D., of Princeton, Ill. 
Subject: “The Influence of Culture in Formation of Right 
Character.” 

Day — Fripay. 

“ How can a Taste for the Reading of Literature be Formed ?” 
Miss E, Hamilton’s reply was: Solid inst; uction in the various 
branches of the school. The study of science, as geography, 
will awaken an interest in travel. Study of history will create 
an interest in biography. The wider the range of intelligence 
the higher the taste for literature. 

**A Chalk Talk,—Drawing,’’ was ably given by Prof. W. N. 
Hull. I. 8. N. 8., of Cedar Falls. 

** Evil Effects of Over-Methodizing,”’ by Supt. C. C. Cory, of 
Pella, was a sharp arraignment of teachers for lack of discre- 
tion in management of schools, paying too much attention to 
details and machinery, and too little attention to attractive 
and thorough instruction. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

This dept. opened with a paper by Prof. H. J. Cooke, on the 
**Elevation and Uniformity of College Standards.’ The 
speaker plead for a unification of the work of high schools, and 
proper adjustment between these and the colleges. 

A paper by Prof. W. E. Wilson, on ‘‘Tha Things Left Un- 
done,”’ hinged upon lack of thorough practical drill in English 
composition and lack of attention to physical culture by lower 


schools, 
CITY SUPTS. AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 

‘*The Practical Side of High-school Work’? was the theme 
of a paper by O. C. Scott, principal high school, Oskaloosa. 
The speaker maintained that courses of study should be more 
practical, so as to prepare pupils for life-work rather than the 
college. Greater prominence should be given to English 
branches. Libraries, newspapers, and periodicals are valuable 
aids in the practical work of the high school, 


LATIN TEACHERS’ SECTION. 

“The Pronunciation of Latin” was discussed by L. B. 
Cary, principal, Des Moines High School. The speaker argued 
for the adoption of the English, because (1) It gives a better 
command of the English language; (2) We cannot know the 
exact Roman method; (3) There is lack of agreement among 
authorities as to what the Roman is. 

“The Teaching of Elementary Latin” was discussed by 
Prof. R. A. Harkness, Parsons Coll. He advised thoroughness 
in elementary work, for Latin, as a branch of study, is a valu. 
able aid in acquiring English. A student who would become 
familiar with English will, in a given time, secure better re- 
sults by studying Latin half the time. In translation the aim 
should be to make good English. 

THE CO. 8UPTS.’ SECTION 

held interesting and profitable meetings. Many able papers 
were read and practical discussions held, but your reporter did 
not succeed in getting an abstractof them. This is the first 
time that section meetings were ever held. The programs 
were excellent, and the success of each so assuring that perma- 
nent organizations were expected. The general program was 
complete and ably sustained; so were the programs of the sec- 
tions. The Iowa 8S. T. A. has a bright and successful future, 
and is the predestined agent of great good. 


COLORADO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The eighth annual convention of the Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. opened in Pueblo, Wednesday, Dec. 27, at 7.00 p. m., 
with an address of welcome by Dr. A. Y. Hull of that city. 
The address wae followed by a happy response by Aaron Gove, 
supt. of Denver schools. For the first time in the history of 
the Assoc. the entire State was represented, frcm Las Animas 
to La Plata. 
institution in the State, including her colleges and universities, 
Most of the first evening was spent in social reunion. 

The exercises were opened o, bor able address by the president, 
James S. McClung, Pueblo. Each paper read was followed by 
a general discussion. 

Prof. Copeland’s paper provoked some warm and witty dis- 
cussion of moral questions, — the work of the teacher in the 
formation of character, temperance in the use of whiskey and 
tobacco, etc. He said it was for the public schools to rid the 


country of its Dorseys, its Robesons, its Belknaps, and Tweeds. 


The schools should teach temperance and morality. School 
boards should never employ a man who chews or smokes to- 
bacco. Much weight was given the opinion of Herbert Spen- 
cer, that the American people is fast losing its character and 
freedom. 


Capt. Boyd expressed some very original views as to what 


Spencer means by the terms character and freedom. 


Prof. Gove remarked that there is no character but Christian 


character, call it what you may; and, with great earnestness, 


objected to the least shadow of an inference that the schools 


Delegates were present from every educational | 


of this country are not forming character. He maintains that 
they are; that the country is not bad; that purity and integrity 
was not wanting in municipal governments nor in Congress at 
Washington; that a purer, better, truer, and more noble body 
than the public-school teachers do not exist. 

A large audience assembled in the evening to an able lecture 
upon the subject ‘‘Growth,” by Paul Hanus, professor of 
Mathematics in the State Univ. at Boulder. 

The Com. on Nominations reported the following list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Prest.—H. M. Hale, of Central. 
Vice-Prest.—C. V. Parker, of Georgetown. Ex. Com.—H. F. 
Wagener, of West Denver; A. B. Copeland, of nem and 
E. C, Stevens, of Alamosa. Treas.—J. C. Shattuck, of Den- 
ver. Sec.—J.J Matthews, of Denver. Assist. Sec.—Mrs. C. 
C, Atkinson, of Boulder. Delegates to Nat'l Convention.— 
Aaron Gove of Denver, and A. C. Hale of Golden; alternates 
—L. 8S. Cornell of Denver, and C. L. Ingersoll of Fort Collins 

On motion, the Ex, Com. was authorized to appoint the 
place for the next meeting of the Assoc. 


KENTUCKY. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc, held its 8th annual session in 
the city of Hopkinsville, Dec, 26, 27, and 28. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that this was the best meeting the Assoc. has had 
since its organization. The number of teachers in attendance 
was not large, but a deep and active interest was manifested 
throughout, which augurs well for the future of the Assoc. 
and public-school interests throughout the State. The next 
session will be held at Louisville during the last week of 
Dec, 1883. 

The following were elected delegates to the next National 
Ed. Assoc.: W. H. Bartholomew, Miss Jessie Stewart, Prof. 
M. Kirby, C. H. Dietrich, J. W. Rust, J. A. Williams. 

The Com. on Nominations made the following report which 
was unanimously adopted: Prof. S. A. Chambers, of Hender- 
son, Prest. Prof. T. H. Smith, of Madisonville, Vice-Prest. 
Prof. R. H. Corothers, of Louisville, Sec. 

The interest in public education has had a strong and 
healthy growth in the State during the past year. The city of 
Bowling Green will put in operation in a few days, for the first 
time, a system of graded public schools. 


TENNESSEE, 


The year opened in Memphis most auspiciously for the school 
cause. An energetic, capable woman was elected Supt. of Co. 
Schools,—the first time in the history of the State that a woman 
has held so honorable and responsible a public position. The 
signs of the times point toward the election of another capable 
woman as Supt. of Memphis Public Schools, and that in the 
near future. Yesterday,—the first day of the new year,—was 
matured a petition to the Legislature for the abolishing of the 
present cumbrous school board of twenty members, instead of 
which it is proposed to vest the same powers in a body of five. 
No more political machinery! So, you see, Brother Bicknell, 
we are steadily falling into line! CLARA Conway. 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 2, 1883. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


— LIVER = 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 


condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. ES CHEAPEST BOOK ON §. S. LESSONS of 1883. 

“ And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm ‘ HERO BOTH KXPLANATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

rie and saving arm is extended toa 

h nr ” d into : bec they h HOLIDAYS 52 Story Sermons for Children, by Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, D.D.; Rev. Dr. 
acy *| Newton, Rev. W. F Crafts, Rev. J. G. Merrill, and 18 others. 12mo, 466 
heart-disease. For a dollar you can buy a BY pages, i dara pletares. ao owe Ary} » paper, 60 cts.; 1 vol., cloth, hand- 
bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, an in- REV. W. F. CRAFTS. ' ; Pre 
fallible cure for this terrific disease. : FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 

MAGNETIC 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wuitney of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kiem. author of “Lese 
und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
Geschichte,” etc. Just ready. 12mo. 


$1.10. 
Plan, very simple. Offers more practice in reading, 


writing, and speaking German than is usual in gram- 402 tf 


As governess in a first-class family in Tennessee, an 
accomplished aye! and a teacher of experience, to take 
charge of four c 

branches and music, including piano and organ; a lady 
who will take an interest in a good home and be satis- 
fied with a reasonable salary, 
church preferred. Apply at once to 


ildren and teach them the English 


A member of the Baptist 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


hours,9A.M.to1P.M. [tf]) 


And Electric TREATMENT, both Nat- 
ural and Mechanical, 
Also in Connection with Medicated Vapor Baths. 
In connection with my general practice, I am making 
specialties of the above, and would inform my friends 
and the public of my removal from Colambus Square 


to Hotel Austin, near Dartmouth street —-. Office 
DR. 8. B. PRATT. 


Malaria If you aresuffering from 


malaria, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney=- 

Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocloanse the System, every 

one should take a thorough course of it. 

4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 


-KIDNEY-WORT :: 
$2259°9 IN COLD 


mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are 
iven, in which the grammar of the lesson is exemplified. 
nose selections are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rules, Gives many opportunities for col- 
loquial exercises, and thus pleasantly trains the student 
iu the use of the language. Contains Essentials of Gram- 
mur; inferior points and numerous exceptions avoided. 
aw Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. 


HEYRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 28d 8t., New York. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
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TO BE CIVEN AWAY, 
We will pay $125.00 to the person who will send 
us the largest list of words contained in our popular 


book, ** AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 
which are spelled with any of the letters forming the 
words RICAN TIQUETTE.” 

For the second largest list, 865.00, For the third 
largest list, 835.00. 

The contest will close May ist, 1883. 

“ AMERICAN ETIQUETTE” is a complete work on 
Home Culture, Lesser Morals, Etiquette, Letter-Writ- 
ing, and Social and Business Forms. Contains 434 
pages. Illustrated by 100 engravings, printed on extra 


Publisher and Dealer in 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, I. The True Order of Studies in Primary Instruction (concluded). paper te by al 
Syracuse, N. Y. Zalmon Richards, A.M., Washington, D.C. Contestants must have a copy of the book, which will 
The Country Schools. Hon. James P. Slade, | an rece of price, with rules govern 
tional Journal. Established in| III. The Necessity of Education for the Working-Woman. £. Darling. 248 | Agents wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
agi one » 16 pp., 10x14. IV.- Horace Mann. Mrs. Mary Mann, Boston 255 Address RAND, MONALLY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical V. The Study of Latin in Collegiate Education. Prof. Francis W. Kelsey. 266 : 

we toe blished 1881. 16pp+) Wy] The Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. Moses Zrue Brown, Boston. 271 N . E. Bur eau of Education. 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The} VII, What, How, and How Better? Miss C. B. Sharpe, Fort Wayne, /nd. 279 | Applications for Schools of every grade 
Song School Room Ghoras; Pint VIII. Friedrich Froebel. Ziizabeth Porter Gould. . . 290 |arenowcomingin. Well qualified Teach- 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law,| The Industrial Home School of the District of Columbia. John Hits. 297 | 
ughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. hould Study Phil h Miss M.S. Handley, London, Eng. 308 tions sho register immediately. No 

Schoo! Ruppitos, Agalite and Slate Penoll Black X. Why we should Study Philosophy. ss M, Liandiey, » 3 others are wanted. Blank Forms of A 
board Hating, XI. Glimpses of Work Abroad. A. Everett, Somerville, Mass. 315 |plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
Everything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. EDITORIAL. ers, free of charge. oe demand for good 
« « 326 |Teachers at th ce is greater than 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philatelphia. ‘ . oa ; given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder. BOSTON: telegram, and when intrusted with the 
; selection of the candidate the under- 


Next term opens Feb. 5. Cai @ upon application. 
402 tt Jou on 


n H. BEOHTEL, 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Circulars and forms of application sent free to an 
address. Now is the time to register for spring an 
fall openings and vacancies coments occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Price, 75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK: AUGUST BRENTANO, Jr., UNION SQUARE. LONDON: THOMAS LAURIE, 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. PARIS: H. La SOUDIER, 19 RUE DE LILLE. 


LEIPSIC- 3 KONIGSTRASSE. 


$4.00 @ year. 


signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Send tor The Journal’s Premium List for 1883, 


— 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
402 tf 


ENCERIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pes. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- Yor. 


| 
| 


EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 
her. Price. 
Title. Author. Pubdlis 00 
f the Faith; or, Islam’s .° - - EdwinArnold Roberts Bros, Boston 
Young Folks’ History of the ibe Union. - Henry Holt & Co, NY 2 
f Twent estions. - 

The’ 12 vols. - D Appleton & Co, n¥ each, = 
DeJohn Lord A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 1 09 
International - - - - Gallaudet Bros, $ 00 
- - - - - Henry Landadell Houghton, Miffito & Co, Bosto 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. - - - - Whitney i 
8 Hours. 3d series. - - - - Dr John Brown 6 NY ea, 4 
The Early Days of Christianity. - - - - Farrar Funk & Wagnalls, N oa 
Treasury of David. 6 vols. - - - - Rev C H Spurgeon 
Bible Forget-me-nots. - - - - - MeDaff ADF Randolph & Co, se 
Poetical Works. 3vols. - - - - Mitton Macmillan & Co, NY 
House of a Merchant Prince. - - - - Bisho Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston m4 
Life at Home. - - - - - - Wm Aikman Fowler & Wells, NY 1 S 
The Mind in the Face. - - - MeDowell bad 
New History of the United States. - ° - Holmes University Pub Co, NY bo 
Easy Algebra. - - - - Venable 
The Great Events of History. 12mo, cloth. - - Thos Nelson & Son, NY sa 
Masical Favorite. Piano music. - - - - Vliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 Be 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. - - - Hughes Macmillan & Co, NY H+ 

Critical Greek and English Concordance. - - Hadson Fank & Wagnalls. NY 
Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. - - - - - Hawthorne Jas R Usgood & Co, Boston 100 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Tue following letter speaks volumes for the 
honor of our friends, Messrs. Funk & Wagualls, 
10 and 12 Dey street, New York city: 

Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 11, 1882. 
Messrs. FunK & WAGNALLS, 

Dear Sirs: —1 thank you most heartily for 
the Three Hundred Pounds ($1,500) you have 
just remitted as royalty on ‘‘ My Treasury of 
David” in America. I right gratefuily ac- 
knowledge this. You have acted toward me 
in a highly honorable and satisfactory manner, 
and I have great pleasure in having your house 
to publish my works. Fair dealing, where 
there is no law to compel it, is not so common 
that it becomes a matter of course. Long may 
you prosper, and find it to be all the sweeter to 
prosper because you deal generously with au- 
thors. I am now forty-nine, and cannot ex- 
= as many more years of authorship as I 

ave had. Yours most oy i 
C. SPURGEON. 


*,* ‘A coward can be a hero at a distance; 
presence of danger tests presence of mind.” 
Presence of disease tests the value of a curative. 
Kidney -Wort challenges this test always and 
everywhere, so far as all complaints of the 
bowels are concerned. It cures all, nor asks 
any odds. 

We have received from Rochester, N. Y., 
Hiram Sibley & Co.’s Seed Catalogue for 1882, 
It contains a full assortment of vegetable and 
flower seeds, annuals, climbing plants, everlast- 
ings, ornamental grasses, perennials, plants for 
window-gardening, flowering plants and vines, 
grasses and immortelles, farm and field seeds, 
with prices, ete. The illustrative flower-pages 
are very beautiful, and the catalogue will be 
found very convenient. The seeds are all war- 
ranted, and will be sent promptly on receipt of 
price as per catalogue. Address Hiram Sibley 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

t@™ Explicit directions for every use are 
given with the Diamond Dyes. For dyeing 
mosses, grasses, eggs, ivory, hair, etc. 


WE desire to call the special attention of the 
teachers and students who read Toe JouRNAL 
to the Clarendon Dictionary of the English 
Language by William Hand Brown, associate 
of the Johns Hopkins University; the pronun. 
ciation by S. 8S. Haldeman, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This valuable work 
is published by the University Publishing Co., 
19 Murray street, New York city; it contains 
372 pages, and is sold for examination to eda- 
cators for 45 cente. It is a handy word-book 
for reference ; gives words in current use 
according to best present English and Ameri- 
can usage. Notation of pronunciation is made 
easy and convenient by phoneticre-spelling 
Contains many scientific and other words of 
recent introduction into general use and found 

onaries. @ vocab is given in clear and 
distinct clarendon 

No sufferer from any scrofulous disease, who 
will fairly try Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, need despair 
ofa cure. It will purge the blood of all im- 
purities, thereby destroying the germs from 
which scrofula is developed, and wil! infuse new 


life andjvi throughout the who. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
B VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in ron Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send f 
‘or a Catalogue. 


Pick-up 
CLA 
378 21 BAROLAY New 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


Seat free. 


| SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The difference between the price of Swasey’s 
Blackboards and common blackboards is small; 
the difference in quality is great, the difference 
in price applies to the first cost. Swasey’s is 
the cheapest in the long ran; if you want to 
wear out erasers and grind up chalk, don’t get 
Swasey’s; if you want to save erasers and pre- 
vent large quantities of chalk-dust, get Swa- 
sey's Blackboards, which you can do by send- 
ing to J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Wuart would poetry or prose be without a 
pen, and what is a pen worth without the 


name of Esterbrook stamped on it ? Don’t for: 
get to ask your stationer for them. 


For cleansing the throat and strengthening 
the voice, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is invaluable 
to singers and public speakers. 


A BRIDE’S QUESTION. 


Seated in one of the luxurious Pullman’s en 
route to the city of New York, but a day or 
two since, was a wealthy Chicagoan and his 
blushing bride. As the train sped on, after a 
silenee of some moments, the bride cooingly 
asked of her companion, “ George, dear, isn’t 
ours a grand union?” ‘Yes, love,’’ responded 
the husband, *‘ and for that reason, on arriving 
at the Grand Central Depot, in New York, we 
will walk across the street and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, whose four hundred and 
fifty rooms, as its Restaurant, Café, Lunch, 
and Wine Rooms (on account of courteous 
attendance and moderate prices), are constantly 
filled with admiring patrouns.”’ 
ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean pian; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots.- Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 2Z 
Rescug with Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar, before the baby strangles with 
croup. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 
The nutritive properties of Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic sustain the body without solid 
food. No other. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S ARTICLE 
IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER OF THE VOICE. 
It is the New against the Old; DELSARTE vs. THE 
ENGLISH ELOCUTION. Subscribe with the Jan. No. 
Address EDGAR 8. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 


teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 


Himam Oxcotr, LL.D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoceu ied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, any educational) burean in 
the country; viz., that of ng capable and ambitions 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
to that eve successfully occupied 
field, congrata ou and the better class 
American teachers upon the fact. 7 


Yours faithfally, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William hool, 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882, me 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1882, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


The New School of Elocution. i. 


HOUCHTON, MIFF 


4 Park Street, 


“Vol. XVIL—No. 2. 


LIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


HICAL SERIES. Cabinet Ed 
ae ey handsome style, in square 16mo volumes, 


. ROBERT BURNS. By Taomas CARLYLE. 
WILLIAM PITT. . B, MAOAULAY. 
3. FREDERICK THE GREAT. By T. B. MACAULAY. 
4. JULIUS CASAR. ent G. D.D. 
5. COLUMBUS. B MARTINE. 

6. MARTIN LUTHER. By CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
7. HANNIBAL. By THOMas ARNOLD, D.D. 
Each volume by mail te Teachers, 


“ There is properly no history, on! 
universally profitable, of all reading.”’— 


Each of the sketches has a famous subject, 


only Biography 
Carlyle. 

. and every one of the writers is widely and favorably known. 

Teachers who wish their pupils to gain strength of character will recommend Biographies. 


ition of Choice Biograpbies, by distinguished Authors. 


and neatly bound in cloth, 


8. JOAN OF ARC. By JoLes MICHELET. 

9. MAHOMET. BY EDWARD GIBBON. 

10. OLIVER CROMWELL, By LAMARTINE. 

11. VITTORIA COLONNA. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
12. MARY STUART. By LAMARTINE. 

13, 14. PETER THE G AT, 


50 cents; the Set, in box, 87.00. 


is the most universally pleasant, 


GARR 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. 


ETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Yor it of prie for Sample to 
our sellers for it, or send price for & mpie 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1102 Walnut St. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ar SOMETHING NEW. —Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 


good, smooth su 


Two books in one at the price 
rt for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge 


Copy- Book. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


of one. Writing always near 


and Price List. 


Branch Office, 
221 & 223 STATE STRERT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


justable to any position or height. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY CIFT! 
The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 
Adjustable to over Fifty Changes of Position. i 
THE BEST & MOST POPULAR CHAIR OF THE AGE, | 


Combining a Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclining, or! In- 
valid Chair, Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib. 


Call and see it, or send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR COMPANY, Limited, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Main Office and Salesroom, 


850 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Physicians are respectfully requested to examine or send for Catalogue of our new Gynzxcological 
hel “owe 


inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organi 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of 


What are the results? We see by the husetts 


Again: Sixty percent. of th 
Cholera Infantum, Old Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever 
Again: 
has increased: 

Nervous System ............ 20 per cent. 


Respiratory “6 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 87 
per cent. cholera thfiantum, and 18 per cent. diphtheria, 
5 to 10, 66 per cent. ; and of that, 60 per cent. diph- 
heria 


ti 
10 to 15, 56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 
sumption 33 per cent. each. 
Mie. 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 
n. 
20 to 30,67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- 


tion. 
30 to 40, 60 per cent.; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 
in. 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: ‘‘ We nearly all are the possessors, either b 


Diphtheria..... ..625 percent, | Peritonitis.. 
Bright's Disease... 21 66 Apoplexy........ 


The mortality for the last five years, compa 


zationa, that are consequently unable to lend their 
us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 


hence we experience the sensation of partes over-eaten when in reality we have not eatén enough.” 


istration Reports;of 1881 that the mortality from 


the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 


184 percent, Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
66 Heart Disease. 59 66 
76 66 Bronchitis ....195 


mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Disease, 


Cephalitis, Paralysis, Cancer, bronchitis, Debility. 
with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


Digestive Organs ................. 80 percent. 
Urinary Organs ...................402 
Generatiqe Organs................ 70 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cont. of the deaths of different ages. 


on to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 


Over 80, 78 per cent.; of t 60 cent. old age. 
40 to 60, 10 her conn” 

50 to 56, cancers, 1244 per cent, 

60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 


From The Primary Teacher. 

Boston, Oct. 4, 1882. 
Having used your liquid food for several months, 
I desire to give my testimony to the great value it 
has been to me. Several cases of chronic dyspepsia 
have been cured among my friends by the use of your 


Liquid Food. Yours 
W. E. SHELDON, Zditor. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
it in our — asan excellent remedy for dyspeps 
for poor dige mn, etc. We always recommend a 
thing, and in this case entirely ansolicited.—{ £ditor. 


CoxVENT Goop SHEPHERD, 
IN, Sept. 25, 1882. 


testimony in its favor. 
in the Sacred Heart of 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOUD SHEP 


Weallf 
80 reduced 
minutes. 


RB. 
» when exbansted, that we are invalids 


wantit. Kept by your Dr 
One 


ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00, 


we cannot obtain any sleep. Miurdockh’s Liquid Food will relieve exha 


It will make blood faster than ail preparations known, and can be 
all other food or water is rejected. It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in tne United States Navy end Hospitals, Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 


Extract from an editorial in the N. Y. Nautical 
Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 
forty-seven fishermen on the Banks in the fog : 


“A few ounces of Murdock s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time, This ‘Food’ requires no 
preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
for use at any moment. This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 
and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 
It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 


serving the lives of their 

mt occupants when separated 
** Those who know us will not charge us with puffi 

apy article of this kind for peounlity gain ; we haw 

mentioned it because we know from actual ex 

its value for the purposes we recommend it.” 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 
until our normal health is restored, f nently being 
in a few 


retained by the weakest stomach when 


t; if not, order direct, and we will pay express, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, an 

LAYS SPEAKERS, Somethen 
or Schools, Ciubs, or Parlor. Th 

spiciest things in this line, 
free. 


EB. NASON & CO,, 111 Naceay 8t., Now York, 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Metropolitan Block, 0810490, ILL, 


Our Premium-List for 1883 


© latest, best, aud Is & valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 


in profitable Agency work. 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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To Joun O'REILLY, Esq.: ing cc 
Dear Sir,—We have used Maurdock’s Liquid Food, desir 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some agenc 
time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every 
case. It has given — satisfaction. We highly 
valne it as a tonic and restorative, and gladly give our 3 
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| 
| 393 
| 
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ERS’ 
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Jan. 11, 1883. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 

— A single conversation across the table with 
a wise man is better than ten years’ mere study 
of books.—Chinese. 

— Neglect not to improve life in the present 
with superior persons; for opportunity is pre- 
cious, time is a sword.—Persian (Saadi). 

— It is not by living long, but by seeing 
much, that one learns much.— Turkish. 

— The instruction of the foolish is a waste 
of knowledge; a maund of soap cannot wash 
charcoal white. —Hindu (Kabir), 

— The wise man never heard a joke 
But living wisdom from it broke; 
The fool no wisdom ever learned 
But it in him to folly turned. 

— Persian (Saadi), Alger. 


— Suppose me a steel weapon, I will use you 
for a whetstone; suppose me a year of drought, 
I will use you for a copious rain, Open your 
mind and enrich mine. Be like medicine which 
will not cure the patient, if it do not distress 
him.—Chinese (Shu King. Words of an ancient 
king to his prime minister). 

— The virtues are not poured into us, they 
are natural. Seek, and you will find them; 
neglect, and you will lose them, — Chinese 
( Mencius), 

— Would you know what you were, see what 
you are; would you know what you will be, 
see what you do.—Chinese, 

— Where there is much mire, the elephant’s 
foot slips. (The most pious and abstinent are 
in danger of falling into vice, if they go in the 
way of strong temptation.) — Hindustanee, — 
Roebuck. / 
ote Whatever goes into a salt mine becomes 

t. 


—A black pot makes the others black.— 
Persian,—Roebuck. 
— As cloth is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie, 
So those with whom he loves to live 
To every man his color give.* 
— Hindu (Mahabharata), Muir. 


*“It'is a true proverb, that if you live with a lame 
man you will leara to halt.’’— Plutarch, 


— As with the growing steer the horn, so 


’ with accumulating riches increases the selfish- 
_ness.—Hindu (Mahabharata). 


— Even a dull brain is made wise by inter- 
course with a wise man, as turbid water is 
clarified by contact with the fruit of the Kataka. 
— Hindu ( Malavika). 

— What man is there whom contact with a 
great soul will not exalt? A drop of water 
upon the petal of a lotus glistens with the 
splendors of the pearl.— Hindu ( Panchatantra). 

— Lot’s wife associated with the wicked, and 
her posterity forfeited the gift of prophecy; but 
the dog of the companions of the cave, by long 
converse with the virtuous, became a rational 
creature.— Persian (Saadi). 

— The great end of learning is nothing else 
but % seek for the lost mind.—Chinese (Men- 
cius), 

— Huch have I learned from my masters, 
mote from my colleagues, most from my dis- 
ciples. — Hebrew (Talmud). 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality. 
they. awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful, 
they provide the —_ best and che ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken), 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principa, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American Teachers’ 
20 (1) and Union Square, New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Album Manufacturer. 


Special attention given to binding Longfellow’ 
New Werk, Galery, alt 
os for the books. 

D - er binding for Har Scribn d 
all magazines, for 75 cts. 
F. J. BARNARD & CO., 
396eeow 162 Washington St., opp. Cornhill, Boston. 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


PONE IN THREE HAVE 


And think tho Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricles, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good b 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the di d. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Meart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows i diate results. 
Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Pr ion and Sleepl 
Dr. Graver’ Heart Regulator has no equal. 


F.B. Inearrs, Sole Agent in Concord, N. H. 


America, 
(Sold by all Leading Druggists..41 () 


D:l:S:B:A:S:E: 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed ip his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the s and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Gatarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with fall directions for preparing 

. A. NOvES, 149 Power's Block, 
388 m eow 


and 
pam this r 
Rochester, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE PERMANENT CURE OF|s 
| CONSTIPATION. 


=| No other disease is so prevalent in this coun 
jtry as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 

@ equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a) 

Elcure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


Pi LES. EM ny | to be 
S'complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wort 


yistrengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
G cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
and medicines have before failed. 
4% (rif you have either of these troubles 


price USE [ druggists sei] 
-KIDNEY-WORT: 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE. Self-instractive. Price, 50 cts, 

TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Water Colors and three Brushes in a Japauned Tin Box. 


Price, 50 cts. 
These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 


Designs for Hand Printing sent on application. 

For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 

397 tf Ss. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. 
Winpsor Lo Cr. 


Kidneys, Liver and 


CT? 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: “I again desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 
agencies combined.”’ Address the Manager, 
L. B. LANOIS, 


sia City Supt. of Public Schools, 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Agent for the Juvet Globe, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CoO., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth New York. 


Li 
KALLA LALLA! 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE AC H F R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROOKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 38422 


$5 0 $20 Bo 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


I have an enormous stock of new and second-hand 
Books on hand, which I offer at very low prices. Send 
for books tried to obtain elsewhere without success. 
American, En French Books. Cata- 
logues on application, 4 
CN. CASPAR’S BOOK EMPORIUM 
c] 35 Oneida St. (opp. Opera House), Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKBINDER | 
— AND — 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Werds..... Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ 

No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc....... ed 

No. 6—Neotes and Invitations...... 


the demand for some com course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books bas been ss 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 


The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price, Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
i 


395 812 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


; 216 pages. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and useful collection of 
Secular Music by Toxo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, ¥? srwano a 


F. SEwarp & 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method 


of learn- 
to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
than half the tims. lends 


to a mach —— musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
18 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth &t., New York. 


‘Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 


| IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


L. B. McCLeEeEs & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 

everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 


estimate, at 
1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS. 


REALM OF SONG, 


By GEORGE F. BOOT. 


The “REALM OF SONG,’ with the Teacher’s 
Club, makes a magnificent outfit for Singing School 
and Class Work. 

Beautifal Music in the “ REALM.” Clear 
and attractive metheds in the ‘‘CLUB.” All 
carefully graded, so as to make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute a 
DELIGHT to Teachers and Scholars. 


TEACHERS! 


Examine the plan by which the work of teacher and 
class is kept separate. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
‘The Teacher's Club” is 
gratis to any one ordering six or more copies of the 

*Realm,” or any other of our Singing books. 
The ** Club » alone mailed for 35 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 


Save Money, 


By sending to us for our @hristmas List of over 
1000 different kinds of Nocks, Bibles, Albums, and 
Novelties; also, if you wish t> purchase a 8. 8. Library, 
our new list of TWENTY NINE CHOICE SELECT 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Address WN. TIBBALS & SON, 
397 tf 194 Nassau Street, New York City. 


HOW 
TO 


SAVE 


ers 3u 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price on 


AMPLES, new designs, pretty REwaRD 
School’ Aids, School Reports, &c., to 
teachers; (stamps). PHo@NIx Pus. Co.,Warren,Ps, 


A WEEK. §12a day at homecasily made. Ooatly 


Addroge TRUE & CO., 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 334 Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadetphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap tus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., Paina. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Ti- 
braries, and Laberatories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
Calendar, containing full par- 
y 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNI 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Fourcourses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 


BD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 


HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. Prest. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGOLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bos 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and —" 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Sci 
Wee: Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SpxaR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon 
N.H. Patronized by half the States inion. 
E. H. BARLOW, A-M.. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For © or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 == 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I 8t., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing- or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Koston. 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

Address H. RusseLi,, Principal. 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

course ‘© years. and Ad- 

vanced Course for special Giniees of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GRrENovGRH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HybDks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Por Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Bezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLES, A.M 


. ¥.D. 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. Gu” 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
rtments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by 
of all ry of 
Sen cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of Schoo! Helps. 


write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
348-tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID, 


with 


By J. L. LINCOLN, LL.Q., Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


This edition of Ovid was prepared at the request of 


more suitable for the use of beginners than t 
European schools general! 
ard Grammar. 


of Ve an opinion that governs the course pursued in the 
y. The text is very carefully 7 and references made to Harkness's Stand- 


( Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co.' 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a | 


General Ageucy at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ | 


NOTES. 


many teachers of Latin who the poetry of Ovid 


Some selections from the Amores,” the Fasti,”* and the Tristia have been added to those mute STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


the “ Metamorphoses,” not only on account of the interesting themes of which they treat, 


of giving the student an opportunity of becoming acq 
Ovid is the acknowledged master. 


Price fer introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy te Teachers, with a view to intreduc- 


tien, 75 cents, postpaid. ° 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ted with Latin elegiae verse, of which, in Latin poetry,) orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


awention W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
877 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MAOMILLAN & 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., in Elem. Physiclogy,$1-10 


18 and 20 Astor 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are | Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70 


THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ABRITHMETICS, 


t@™ Send for Circulars, 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 


Place, New Werk, Rescee’s Lessons in Klem. Chem 1.10 


Jevon’s El usin Legic, .90 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


BARTLEYW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CANPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
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The STUDENT’S 
MY THOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher. and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A Seodbeen 12me 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 


for 7% - 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Waluat St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an lntroductory Ci on the Course of Anal- 
jsis. By Herwricn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from lith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
&e~ Our various catalogues, covering every ch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any of 

the world who will furnish his address. 2 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


‘] 1883, pn Es the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir-| American Standard Writing Spelier. 
cular 


SON, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, HOS. NELSON & SON, ‘sew 


Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. | 4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Favorite Edition for School and | typ EVENTS OF HISTORY.  12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI-/|THE KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke | OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 Send for Catalogucs. 387 tf 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for| POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Thirty-five volumes now ready, including all the| Barthelomew's New Drawing Series. 
wien eooe Pericles and The Two Noble Kinsmen,| Gillet & Rolfe’s New Physics. 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets| #.ittle Gems of Literature. ; 
(1 vol.), and , etc. (1 vol.), will be issued early in| Paysou, Dunton and Scribuer’s Copy Books. 


*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will berefunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers of 

PRANG’S AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 
OF ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’s NATURAL HIST. SERIES, 


©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 395tf 


PRANG’S TRADES & OCCUPATIONS. 
P O R T E R & C O AT E S, Manufacturers of 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. | pRANG@’s DRAWING MODELS. 


PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
(@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash ave, Coates’s Comprehensive er. 


New Music Books 


hich are the e’s Favorites. Words often 
but melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the eee, 
and is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages 


ic size. 
including “ Old Folks at all 


ter’s beat. “Old Uncle Ned,” “ :’ © Ken- 
ah ey Home,” also “ Lilly Dale,” “ Twinkling Stars,” 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of the 
last thirty years, $200 boards; $2 50 cloth. 

Very Easy INSTRUCTION Boos, with very enter- 

taining airs for practice, are Winner 8 

IDEAL METHODS 
For Viclin, Fer Guitar, 


For Piano, Price of For Cabinet Orgaa, 
Fer Cornet, For Accordeon, 


Wor Fingeolet, Euch, For Clarionet, 
For Fife, Kor Banjo. 


Fer Fiute, 75 cents. 
Simple instructions, and pearly 100 tunes in each, 
Gounop'’s REDEMPTION, 81 
Only edition with Gounod’s orchestration. 
BALFE’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, $1.00, 
Only copy with Libretto and Business. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE. (Just out.) New Book 
of Bound Music, Fine selection of Piano Pieces, 


$2.00 plain; $2.50 cloth; $3.00 gilt. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
401 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics; 
“ Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens: 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DIOTIONARY. 
Specimens, 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
75 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 
PERRIN’S CESAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00. 
Ge For above and other valuable publicati in- 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmese’s Readers, 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
B88 19 Murray St., New York. 


CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 399 tf 


\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


PROVIDENCE, 'Thompson’s Political Economy. Dr. Brooks’s Norma! Mathematical Course. 


i 1. Standard Arith. Course, se Mental and 
R. |. Greeley’s Political 2. Union Arith, Course, Combining} Written. 
‘Dickens’s Child's History England | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
CLARE & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 
PUBLISH + NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers 
mson’s w and Algebra 
an ellegg’s Gra Lessens in 
Lessons in E 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and 


J.D. WILLIAMS . H. I, SMIT 
161 Wabash Av., Chicage’ 111 Devonshire t., Boston. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
4ND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The National Conneil of Education. 


ITS CONSTITUTION, MEMBERS, AND 
COMMITTEES, REPORTS OF Pua. 
CEEDINGS AT ATLANTA AND SABA. 
TOGA. WITH REP Ts OF COM. 
MITTEES, AND BRIEF BISTORY OF 
THE ORGANIZATION. 62 pages, o¢- 


Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


WILLARD SMALL, 


+ALL (APS+ 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


sdell’s Study sf English 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Lailn, - 50 


De Coulange’s Ancient (ity, - - «+ 2,00 
e of Horace Mann, 8 e t e le 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. The Gulistan of Saadi. Translation by Gladwin,” 


by R. W. Emerson. - 
oodwa ‘ates’ Cyclopedia of Chronol 
Quick’s Educational formers, hes 1:30 
Adams’ Free School Systcm of the United States, 2.50 


ke Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Also. in press, to be ready in December, Joseph 
Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. Send for circnlar, and read opinions of edu- 
cators, 396 tf eow 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonw A. Boyix, Manager. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 


Bowser’s Analytical Geometry $1.75 

66 Diff. and Integral Calculus, 2.25 
Minifie’s Mechanical Drawing, $4.00 

Geometrical $6 12mo, 3.00 
Ceffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 
Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 870, 5.00 
Plympton’s “6 12mo, 1.50 


Text-books on Engineering. 


HATFIELD’S Transverse Strains, 8vo..........$5.00 
MacCOKD’S Kinematics. 8vo . . 
MAHAN’S Stone Cutting & Fortifications. 8vo, cl. 1.50 
Civil Engineering (Wood’s), 8vo, cl.... 5.00 
Field Fortifications. 8vo,cl........... 3. 
+ Permanent Fortifications.............. 6.50 


he 
Materials of Kngineering Constrac- 
ereotomy: ne Cutting, &c. 8vo,cl. 2. 
WEISBACH’S Mechanics : Hydraulics, &e. 
6 eam Engine. 8vo,cl. 5. 
WHEELER'S Civil Engineering. 8vo,cl........... 00 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 395 


sma MClectic Educational Series. 


The Ades: cod Bok Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
utnam ogress. 60 
Godwin’s f Blography, (new ed. 
Brachett's Bovtry for Home and Achoel, 1:35 JUST PUBLISHED; 
English Classics for Schools, 1.50 } 
Iretand’s P. 
Bascom’s Mental 8 English Ltterature an ercises ebra, designed to 
urne’s Natural Theo 1.56 supplement any in Care- 
Le Due to Draw. Wins. 2.00 


Putnam's Hints Home Reading, 78 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


classfied and graded. These Prob- 
Shee have been abundantly tested and 


at found well adapted to their pu 
blishers. Ana teachers of this 
branch o athematics. By H. 
"JONES BROTHERS & CO., FURNESS, G. W. SMITH ani at 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. Ss, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

rbriger’s tent Drawi Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Render, 
First Lessons in Philology. 


Send 60 cents for Sample 


137 Wainat 


CINCINNATL PRILADELPHIA. CBICAGO. 


OINOINNAT 


BW YORK, 


BROMWELL, of Cincinnati 
ncinna High 


12mo, cloth, 153 pages: 
Copy by mail, post-paid. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Bond Stree}, treet, 


TON, 
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| __Mosely’s Princ. of Engineering. 8vo,cl. 5.00 
| SEARLES’ Field Engineering. i2mo, mor. tucks. 3.00 Ar 
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